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O'NEILL'S pkg pa PURIFYING MATERIAL 


CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS cs ” 
Amy Capacity. Brownox-de-Luxe, 
CHEMICAL PLANT. Unqualified Satisfaction given where used. 
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ss W.NEILL & SON,Lo. Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 
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ST. HELENS JUNCTION, 
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Telegrams: “PURIFICATION, LONDON.” GASHOLDERS, 
Telephone: 9144 Lonpon WALL. TAN KS (C.1. or Steel), 


95] | | PURIFIERS, 
TORBAY (BLUEBELL) |= 
JOINT SILICA RETORTS|||<s 
STOPPING (95°/, SILICA) t, Victoria Siren, Westminster, 8.1. 


FREE FROM LEAD. 


The TORBAY PAINT co.,|| John G. Stein & Go., Ltd., || JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C, 3. Castlecary, SCOTLAND. Coal Owners, 
So/4t, Old Mall St., LIVERPOOL. Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


W. & B. COWAN a saa ne soon Be 


(Incorporated in Parkinson and W. & B, Cowan, Ltd.), GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 


MAN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
4 ood poecsngy GLASGOW. 24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


(See Advertisement on page Ill. of Wrapper.) ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 
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SOLE MAKER® OF THE 


SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND ORDINARY. 


Every meter leaving GzorGE GLOvER AND Co.'s works, irrespective of size—and they build up to 3000 Lights 

—is regulated and tested for soundness at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the } in. pressure 

prescribed by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3. in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent “slow” 
A registration even when the meter is overworked. 
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AGENTS FOR THE PATENT M. & M. SELF-LOCKING SLOT METER PADLOCK. 
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Every Mantle manufactured 
and supplied by the Welsbach 
Light Co., Ltd., is 


BRITISH MADE 


by British labour at the 
Welsbach Factory at Wands- 


WELSBACH ff “*"**" 


BRITISH MADE Welsbach Mantles have stood 

the test for well over a quarter 
G AS MANT LES of a century, and to-day are 
in greater demand than ever 
—a proof of their reliability. 












INVERTED AND UPRIGHT 















THE ORIGINAL AND 
STILL THE BEST 


The WELSBACH LIGHT CO. Ltd., Welsbach House, King’s Cross, W.C. 1. 


And at Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, , Hull, Leeds, Manchester, and Stoke - on - Trent. 


PREVENT 
Naphthalene Troubles 


BY USING AN 


OIL SPRAYING PLANT 



























(As designed by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and in use at their stations). 


This apparatus is arranged to give the most efficient quantity 
of finely divided oil spray in relation to the quantity of gas 
being used. 


The oil is perfectly vaporized, and is carried forward by the gas 
with a minimum of condensation. 


The oil being sprayed by gas, no air or steam enters the mains. 
Thorough mixing of the oil with the gas. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. MINIMUM COST TO INSTAL. 


CHEAP ™ OPERATE AND MAINTAIN. 





Prices and Particulars on application to— 


THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, Lrp. 


Head Office and Works: CHESTERFIELD. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Is there any Good in Certification ? 


WE are not disposed to answer the question categorically ; 
but it can be said that whatever good there was in it 
has grown so attenuated that there is some difficulty in de- 
tecting it. Numbers of gas undertakings some time ago 
became certified under Section g (1) (d) of the Munitions 
of War (Amendment) Act, 1916. This was the only section 
under which they could obtain certification, because it de- 
fines the expression “ munitions work” as including “ the 
“ supply of light, heat, water, or power . . . in cases where 
“ the Minister of Munitions certifies that such supply is of 
“ importance for the purpose of carrying on munitions 
“ work, and the erection of buildings, machinery, and plant 
“ required for such supply.” At one time, when, under that 
section, gas undertakings applied for certification, there were 
certain resulting advantages. The chief of these were leav- 
ing certificates and the possibility of obtaining an exten- 
sion of plant, because of the supply to munition factories. 
These were distinct benefits; but where are they to-day ? 
Without consulting the undertakings certified, leaving cer- 
tificates have been abolished; and as to plant extensions, 
it is practically impossible to get priority certificates for any 
extensions. Examining the position for other advantages 
which can be directly attributed to certification, there is 
failure to find them. The real value of certification seems 
to have entirely disappeared. In other words, without con- 
sulting those gas undertakings that were certified, and 
were therefore in effect one of the parties to an agreement, 
the other party to it have simply destroyed the advantages. 
Perhaps they were helpless so far as plant extensions are 











concerned; but this cannot be said in reference to leaving | 


certificates. 

If there are no real advantages left from certification, are 
there any disadvantages ? Some people seem to think that 
there are. But nevertheless the Department will not, even 
if desired, revoke their certificates. It is suggested that 
perhaps Section 2 (1) (d) of the Munitions of War Act 
(Amendment) Act, 1917, can be applied to gas undertakings. 
But where would any advantage accrue from such a pro- 
ceeding? The section reinstates a form of leaving certifi- 
cate; but it is not the same leaving certificate as the one 
under the 1916 Act. The 1916leaving certificate prevented 
men going from one munitions works to another. The 
1917 Act prevents men going from a munitions to a non- 
munitions works! There may be a good many foolish men 
in the world; and a workman would attest himself as 
being eligible for such classification if he migrated from a 
high wage-paying munitions factory to a non-munitions 
factory where lower wages are paid. Therefore, it is diffi- 
cult to see where would be the advantage of gas under- 
takings coming under the section named of the 1917 Act. 
We may expect to be told that there is an advantage to 
certified undertakings in the red and black protection cards; 
but there are many gas undertakings that are not certified 
that have the same cards. We are pleased thisis so. It is 
as it should be; and the point is only made to show that the 
protection card is not an advantage that can be strictly and 
solely ascribed to certification. Since there are no advan- 
tages, the certification might just as well be abolished 
as retained, and perhaps with advantage, seeing that the 
famous 123 p.ct. on wages applies to certified and controlled 
undertakings, and does not apply to any others. Therefore 
there is a distinct disadvantage here. 

The 124 p.ct. according to the original memorandum only 





applied to skilled engineers and moulders in munitions fac- 
tories ; and, as a certified undertaking is regarded as being a 
munitions factory, the 12} p.ct. has brought upon the chief 
officials a great deal of trouble, as not only do “ skilled 
“ engineers” on gas-works claim the addition, but those 
who rub shoulders with them do so as well. The interpre- 
tation of a “skilled engineer” includes blacksmiths, turners, 
borers, moulders, and, in fact, almost a score of operations 
are now embraced by the elastic description. There is a 
great deal of confusion and discontent ; and the discontent 
is not only on the side of the employees. But so far as gas 
undertakings are concerned, there eal not be, if not cer- 
tified or controlled, any question as to the 124 p.ct. An addi- 
tion is thus made to the wages total; but, unlike the case of 
the miners’ increase of wages, no definite provision is made 
to pass it on to the gas consumers without inflicting injury 
upon the sorely-tried gas share or stock holder who sees his 
dividends speedily travelling towards vanishing-point through 
what some people curiously regard as the equitable opera- 
tion of the sliding-scale. .The Government should be fair to 
all—not only to labour, but to investors in industrial con- 
cerns. Labour, however, knows how to make itself heard, 
and how to move the Government. Gas share and stock 
holders have something to learn from labour. 


The National Gas Council. 


THE meeting of the National Gas Council which was held 
at the end of October, and at which the detailed report of 
the Executive Committee was submitted and discussed, to 
some extent deprived of interest the first annual meeting of 
the Council last Tuesday, though it was not by any means 
destitute of that characteristic. At the same time, it gave 
the members (of whom there were a good number present) 
an opportunity, of which they gladly availed themselves, of 
indulging in private conversation upon the pressing topics 
of the day, and much individual experience passed on all 
manner of subjects, technical and commercial, with labour 
taking a prominent place. At the meeting itself, the inte- 
rest is found mainly centred in the speeches of the Presi- 
dent (Mr. H. E. Jones), who has won the confidence of the 
members in such measure that they have re-elected him 
for a second year, and of Mr. D. Milne Watson, the sedulous 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. At the end of the 
first year, very naturally one glances back; and one finds 
it impossible to measure up the work of the Council in the 
same way as a definite area or volume. But we fully know 
that unremitting zeal has been displayed, that the work has 
been of immense order in its demands upon time and 
thought, and that if the Council had not been there as 
pleaders, and continually on the alert and the defensive, 
the position of the gas industry would, in more matters than 
one, have been much worse than it is. 

There have also been important concrete results. That 
there have not been more is not due to any want of energy 
or of will. Nevertheless, the Council have had assailing 
them both sceptics and critics ; and had it not been that the 
Executive Committee knew they had a majority of sup- 
porters with them, we should imagine, they would have had 
almost enough to make them relinquish their voluntary 
task. There were those who, even before an effort was 
made, considered that the Council would not be able to do 
anything. Whether or not they are disappointed or pleased 
to find that their dismal forebodings have been negatived 
by the valuable service rendered to the industry is not known, 
But, at any rate, they are aware now that in these times it 
would have gone very hard with the industry had the Council 
not been in active existence, +, On the other hand, there are 
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the critics who make observation from outside, and have 
not had to handle the work, and so cannot appreciate the 
difficulties, who seem to think the Council might have done 
more. But the Council cannot, as Mr. Milne Watson says, 
do impossibilities ; and they cannot “turn down” the deci- 
sions of the supreme authorities. However, experience has 
taught both sceptics and critics many things; and we do 
not think there are many remaining now who would wish 
the Council to be non-existent. The: second year’s work 
starts under better conditions than at the inchoate stage of 
a year ago; the Council having their machinery to-day in 
good running order. It was all new then. The Council had 
to feel their way, and had to become recognized ; yet an ex- 
tensive list of subjects has had to be dealt with during the 
past year. The preliminaries, however, are now of the past; 
and the omens are good for the current Council year, and 
better from the fact that the Executive Committee have 
co-opted members of the District Gas Associations, so as 
to make complete the lines of communication from every 
quarter to the central seat of activity. : 

A remark slipped from the President during his speech 
which indicated that certain of the component bodies think 
that the Council are taking work from them. But three 
out of four of the bodies are represented on the Executive 
Committee, and the one that is not can hardly say there 
has been any intrusion on their particular territory. The 
technical work of the Institution of Gas Engineers has not 
been in any way trespassed upon; and the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association have been left completely free to 
pursue their own policy and work. The Gas Companies’ 
Protection Association have suffered more from the inter- 
ference of the war than of the National Gas Council; and 
anyway the Association could not, with the same authoriz- 
ation and influence as the Council possess through their large 
representative constitution, have taken up the questions 
that have occupied consideration. Even if the idea has any 
substantial truth, that part of the work of any of the com- 
ponent organizations has been absorbed by the Council, the 
matter must be looked at broadly, and the interests of the 
entire industry, and not the feelings of any one body, must 
be permitted to take foremost place. The industry is to-day 
working under altered conditions; and still further changes 
will be encountered after the war. And these altered con- 
ditions, and the questions of policy to which they give rise, 
every disinterested man must admit can be best dealt with 
collectively rather than by separate bodies with distinctive 
individuality. Asa matter of fact, many of the questions that 
have been taken up could not have been effectively dealt with 
by any of the bodies that have limited membership, nor could 
they have been taken up by.the only other component body 
that includes all elements of the industry within its member- 
ship, owing to the fact that its functions are limited to 
commercial matters, and this with advantage to their proper 
fulfilment. The President gave other cogent reasons for 
collective rather than separate representation of the interests 
of the industry. During the past year, it has been proved 
that no gas organization has ever had as much weight with, 
or obtained such entrée to, public departments as the Council ; 
and this owing to its composition and authority, due largely 
to its direct representation of both company and municipal 
gas administration. It was a happy, and very true, point 
that the President made when he said that, having Mr. 
Milne Watson as Chairman of the Executive, and usually 
chief spokesman on deputations, the public departments re- 
cognized that he spoke not only as the accredited represen- 
tative of the industry, but as one who, owing to the magni- 
tude of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s operations, felt 
the weight of every difficulty more severely than any other 
gas undertaking. The public departments, too, prefer one 
voice rather than a number clamouring at their gates. 

Turning from these considerations, which point to the fact 
that the Council occupy a higher level of influence than it 
would be possible for any of the subsidiary or component 
bodies to do, two or three pieces of encouraging news that 
Mr. Milne Watson had to convey to the members may be 
emphasized. The first referred to the discontent that there 
has been among producers regarding the price paid by the 
Government for benzol. The Chairman of the Executive 
had authority to say that the Government now propose to 
pay, from early in the new year, 2d. per gallon extra for 
crude benzol made in non-Government plants. The full 
details of the scheme are not yet available ; but anyway the 
knowledge that there is to be this extra 2d. per gallon coming 
along will be a little relief to those gas companies and com- 





mittees who are anxious—and who among them are not so? 
—to pull in just now all the additional profit they can from 
anysource. Then the Executive Committee are hopeful that 
an acceptable compromise with the tar distillers in respect 
of the profit-sharing scheme has now been framed. But it 
awaits the ratification of the distillers. It is, of course, a 
voluntary scheme; but, if it comes into force, no maker will 
be disposed to reject a good financial benefit. There was 
less that was definite in the allusions to two other subjects 
—the sliding-scale and plant. As to the former, Mr. Milne 
Watson hopes that, if the Bills dealing with this matter 
that will shortly be before Parliament are successful, then 
the Board of Trade will find themselves in a position to 
promote general legislation on the subject. Concerning 
plant, it is impossible to get all that is wanted ; but still the 
Chairman rather encourages the idea that gas undertakings 
may receive assistance in this respect, though it cannot be 
expected that miracles can be worked with, apart from Govern- 
ment requirements, so many industries importunate. From 
the overshadowing anxiety of labour, there is only, in the 
Chairman’s view, one source to relief (other than perhaps 
in respect of retort-house labour for the winter), and that 
is tapping the great reservoir of women labour. We doubt 
the existence of any considerable “reservoir” to-day—at any 
rate, one containing in it the types of women required by 
gas undertakings. They are to be found in other munitions 
works and aeroplane factories, from which no gas engineer 
(even if he could afford it) would try to remove them, unless 
sure that their services could be spared. It is clear that no 
stone must be left unturned to do the best possible with the 
existing conditions. It is not a happy position; but man 
power to the fullest available extent is wanted primarily at 
the places of nearest contact with the enemy. 


Plans for Economy in Electricity Generation. 


A sHoRT time since Lord Haldane spoke in a somewhat 
mysterious way as tocertain discoveries the Coal Conserva- 
tion Sub-Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction had 
made regarding fabulous coal economies and riches in other 
respects that were to accrue to the nation through the proper 
provision of electrical energy. We have seen a few sneers 
over his Lordship’s optimistic innocence ; but, at the same 
time, electrical men have been bitterly resenting the non- 
publication of an interim report which they knew had been 
prepared by the above-mentioned Sub-Committee. Now 
they are to get it; and we hope they will be pleased with 
it. We have so far only read an abstract, not the report 
in detail. But the abstract sufficiently satisfies us that 
much that the report contains consists only of old plans 
relaunched with such pomp asa Ministry of Reconstruction 
can command. Really we do not know what the Board of 
Trade Power Supply Committee was appointed for with 
the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee in existence, or 
rather why the latter dealt with the electrical business at 
all if there was to be a Board of Trade Committee to go over 
the same ground. To plain men there will appear to be a 
senseless waste of time in this dual traversing of like terri- 
tory; and, with labour so badly required for munitions and 
other useful work, Government Departments ought to have 
a care that they do not employ men’s time in doing the same 
work twice. That they have done so shows the need for co- 
ordination of such inquiries. 

Mr. C. H. Mertz is a member of this Coal Conservation 
Sub-Committee; and he is on the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee. Prof. W. A. Bone is also a member of the Coal 
Conservation Sub-Committee; and he is Expert Adviser to 
the Boatd of Fuel Research. There is something interest- 
ing in these relations. There ought surely to be a minority 
report attached to the Coal Conservation Committee’s report 
in view of what the Board of Fuel Research recently had 
to say about plausible statements as to the enormous profits 
and savings that are likely to be made under a regenerated 
system of electricity supply. The members of the Board of 
Fuel Research must have read the Coal Conservation Sub- 
Committee’s report before writing their indirect criticism. 
But they read with technical qualification. Lord Haldane 
was at a disadvantage when he read; and therefore he has 
swallowed whole and with great satisfaction the good things 
that are represented by the report to be in store. Of the 
80 million tons of coal used per annum in this country for 
motive power purposes, it is reckoned that, under the magic 
influence of electrical utilization, no less than 55 million tons 
could be saved, which, if used for generating further energy, 
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would give continuously throughout the year no less than 
x5 million horse power for industrial development. These 


are figures that would appeal to Lord Haldane. To the: 


sober-minded technically qualified members of the Board 
of Fuel Research they are “plausible statements.” We 
presume that the Committee would not object to part of 
the saving of eleven-sixteenths of the coal at present used 
for power purposes being carbonized economically by gas 
undertakings, and the secondary product coke be gasified to 
produce a cheap power gas. Peradventure this would supply 
another means of saving fuel and giving the manufacturer an 
economical supply of power—and from a local source, with- 
out a costly distribution system, of large part running over 
or through virgin country or agricultural land. 

We see, however, that the Committee contemplate super- 
generating stations of considerable capacity, and the erection 
on the same sites of carbonizing plant and the recovery of 
bye-products, which shows they have either not considered the 
question of an alliance of the electricity supply with the gas 
industry or do not think much of it. They want the super- 
stations situated where there is ample water and transport 
facilities, which is a very proper thing. But such facilities 
may not be near collieries. There are, too, more collieries in 
the country than the number of super-stations contemplated ; 
and even super-stations cannot afford to tie themselves up to 
one colliery. Despite these conditions, the Coal Conservation 
Sub-Committee see a commercial possibility in bringing tothe 
surface much coal that is at present wasted and left in the 
pits, but which, under the new conditions, would be turned 
into electrical energy “at or near the pithead.” The Board 
of Fuel Research are obviously not, in this present state of 
knowledge, greatly enamoured of these new inflated plans, 
unless they can be shown to produce economies without 
affecting the economic position of other industries. It isa 
big question this economic one; anda balance of advantage 
has to be shown on a larger area than the mere treatment 
of coal and the generation of electricity compared with old 
practices. Another “ economy ”’ visualized takes the form 
of a trunk distribution system throughout the country, which 
system has to perform the secondary and charitable purpose 
of collecting any waste power that is available here, there, 
and everywhere. We are not informed whether the Com- 
mittee went thoroughly into the question of the costs of 
electrical transmission in this manner compared with the 
distribution of coal and gas. 

The Committee are bold. They want the 600 electricity 
supply districts of Great Britain to be divided up into six- 
teen areas in each of which there should be one authority 
—a big company perhaps—dealing with generation and 
main distribution ; and over the lot there should be a Board 
of Electricity Commissioners, who should also have plenary 
power to deal with electricity supply stations. Among other 
things, they should have power to stop the extension and 


multiplication of uneconomical stations for public supply, as - 


though any electrical engineer to-day would be so foolish 
as to propose putting down an uneconomical station. The 
Committee want to get to work quickly, and see generating 
stations materialized each inhabited by generating machines 
equal to 50,000 u.p. The best comment on all this is the 
appointment of the Board of Trade Committee, and the 
indirect but pertinent remarks in the report of the Board 
of Fuel Research. Care must be taken to see that destruc- 
tion and construction are not confused in the torrent of 
enthusiasm (not always disinterested) that flows to-day for 
the industrial and commercial future of our country. 


Home-Produced Oil. 


THE want of co-ordination between different Government 
departments that have been brought into existence since the 
war began, with the view of developing requirements for the 
war and the community, has been a favourite theme of the 
critics, and it is not surprising. But we fear that it is not 
always so much a question of co-ordination of the. work 
between the departments,.as the masterly inactivity of the 
Government to follow up in practical manner the results of 
preliminary investigation. Take the case of home-produced 
oil. A writer in “ The Times” has drawn attention to the 
absence of all practical results from bureaucratic develop- 
ments in this direction. Investigations are still proceeding 
on the production of oil from coal and cannel; and now 
surveys are to be carried out to ascertain whether any good 
indigenous workable deposits of natural oil can be unearthed. 
Yet, as Mr. Joynson-Hicks has pointed out, there are con- 





siderable deposits of cannel, and, in many mines, there is 
also an excellent ironstone band which is useless in its 
present state for iron, but which contains about 25 gallons 
of oil per ton. This material is waiting to be worked. 

In February last, the Petroleum Supplies Department 
of the Ministry of Munitions was formed; then came the 
appointment of Sir Boverton Redwood as the Director of 
Petroleum Research; and this was followed in the summer 
by the establishment of the Petroleum Production Depart- 
ment, with Professor Cadman as the Controller. Then Mr. 
Walter Long was asked by the War Cabinet to take con- 
trol of all questions affecting petroleum oils and products, 
which has been followed by a reshuffling of the personnel 
previously engaged on the work, and by the preliminaries for 
the prospecting for natural oil. Where is the visible result 
of all this development and division of responsibility? The 
Navy, munition works, and industries generally are wanting 
fuel'oil. But the only “visible result” is the proof by the 
experimental plant at Chiswick, which has been at work 
night and day for months, including Sundays, that from the 
considerable quantities of cannels and residues with which 
trial has been made, an average of 35 gallons of crude oil 
can be obtained per ton of material treated. Nothing more 
has been done. The energy that has been bestowed upon 
the erection and equipment of munition works has not had 
a rival display of energy in constructing carbonizing plant 
for the purpose of dealing with the vast stores of good oil- 
yielding materials that are practically going begging, and 
are only waiting to be mined or rescued from the dump 
heap, where they lie because unsaleable. Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks quotes some glaring instances of this waste—among 
them the case of a pit rich in cannel that will have to be 
closed, and will probably become waterlogged, owing to the 
fact that carbonizing plant which was recommended months 
ago has not even yet been begun. Investigation into this 
matter of oil production by coal and cannel carbonization 
has been carried on in a most energetic fashion; but why 
the neglect at the commercial end? Halfway enthusiasm 
is no use in these times; the nation wants the enthusiasm 
to show an output of material value. 


——_—_—_——_——— 
A Useful Gift. 


We are glad to see the names of Livesey and Woodall 
united at Leeds University. It hardly seems seven years ago 
that the Livesey Professor’s Chair was endowed; but so it is. 
Since then, in connection with the Gas Engineering and Fuel 
Department, work has been going on uninterruptedly for the gas 
industry, though in the war period reduced in volume owing to the 
low level to which the staff has been brought by the requirements 
of the war—not only for the actual fighting lines, but for research 
and chemical supervision. The annual report of Prof. Cobb dis- 
closes an interesting gift, which at once not only unites the names 
of the two succeeding leaders of the gas industry—Sir George 
Livesey and Sir Corbet Woodall, D.Sc.—but will considerably 
enlarge the opportunities for good work for the industry by the 
department. We can therefore understand the pleasure that the 
gift has given Prof. Cobb. It is one of those practical gifts that 
would have appealed strongly to Sir Corbet had he been alive to 
endorse it, and that for its value alone. He always had a very 
sympathetic place in his heart for the work that is being conducted 
by the Gas Engineering and Fuel Department at the University, 
and.took a very keen interest init. It was from the Leeds Uni- 
versity, too, that he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science, at the same time that it was conferred upon Mr. Charles 
Carpenter and (the late) Mr. Thomas Newbigging. The donor is 
Mr. Henry Woodall; and it consists of a complete combination of 
carbonizing, washing, and purifying plant, which, however, cannot 
be erected until the conclusion of the war. The plant will enable 
the Department to extend with better effect its investigations into 
gas manufacture; and it is easy to see that this will supply a con- 
siderable addition to the scope of work for the laboratory. Hence 
the gift has a large intrinsic value both to the department and the 
industry, the professional members of which will feel particularly 
grateful to Mr. Woodall for the practical manner in which he has 
linked-up with the department the memory of father and partner. 


An Association for Gas-Owning Local Authorities. 


We had overlooked the fact that there was room for another 
Association in the gas industry. Theimpression had existed that, 
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except for, in time to come, creating at the head of the industry 
an organization composed of all its elements (from which the 
National Gas Council would be elected, and to which it would be 
responsible), the gas industry was organized up to the hilt. But 
this was a mistake. Certain municipal gas undertakings have 
pointed it out ; for 32 local authorities (many others are expected 
to come in) have formed a Municipal Gas-Works Committee to 
promote and protect the interests of local authorities owning 
gas-works. We cannot in any way blame these authorities. The 
gas companies have their Protection Association ; certain local 
authorities not owning gas-works have combined with the view 
of trying to shape the development of the gas industry in the 
manner they think proper; and Scotland has its Gas Council. 
Why then should not the local authorities who possess gas- 
works have their own organization? They have to deal with 
the Local Government Board on many matters, and not with 
the Board of Trade; and in regard to finance particularly, they 
are on a different basis from gas companies. It is expressly de- 
clared, in the announcement made elsewhere, that the new organi- 
zation has no intention of interfering with the work of the existing 
ones, but will act in collaboration wherever possible. A Special 
Committee are considering the details, and already have had 
various questions referred to them for consideration and report. 
It would have been interesting to have the report supplemented 
by a complete list of municipal undertakings that have already 
joined, as such a large number of the principal ones are already 
actively associated with the National Gas Council. By the way, 
the national body will find its labours growing in keeping track of 
the brood of organizations in which it is directly and indirectly 
concerned; and, if required, there should be no lack of stimulus 
for it flowing from the several- quarters. But evidently the new 
organization, besides endeavouring to assist pre-existing ones, 
intends at the same time to cut a new furrow for itself along which 
it will independently operate. It will be rather interesting to see 
the newcomer standing up against the non-gas-owning local au- 
thorities who, under the guise of defending the interests of the 
community, are proposing to be an obstacle in the path of the 
progress of the gas industry, and to attempt to defeat any efforts 
on the part of the industry to obtain justice from Parliament. 
This all arises from only owning electricity supply undertakings, 
and not the gas supply as well. Where both concerns are in 
municipal possession, there is a broader outlook. 





The Exclusion of Coke-Ovens. 


The Coal Mines Control Agreement (Confirmation) Bill has 
been read a third time in the Commons and passed; and it has 
been read a second time in the Lords, and is now awaiting the 
Committee stage. There has been in the Commons fierce opposi- 
tion to the Bill on the part of the minority of coal owning dissen- 
tients. But very little change has been effected in the measure; 
and seeing that it is composed mainly of the agreement entered 
into with the Mining Association, the Government could not very 
well admit amendments that in any way affected the agreed prin- 
ciples. One interesting exclusion was made; andit is to the effect 
that nothing in the “ Act shall be held to apply the terms of the 
agreement to the owners of any coal mine in respect of coke- 
ovens or bye-product plant,” and the Solicitor-General accepted 
an addition which expressly excludes works not directly concerned 
with the raising of coal. It would have been unreasonable to 
have brought coking plants within the compass of the Bill. They 
are not part and parcel of a coal mine. They are something as 
apart as a carbonizing plant ata gas-works, The owners of these 
plants have spent a large amount of money since the war started 
in response to the appeal of the Government, in order to increase 
as much as possible the supply of benzol and toluol and metal- 
lurgical coke for munitions work; and it would have been unfair 
to have penalized this patriotism with the 15 p.ct. addition to the 
ordinary excess profits of 80 p.ct. It will be remembered that, 
besides pre-war dividends, the coal-owners are to have 5 p.ct. of 
the excess profits, so that there is 15 p.ct. to go into a fund for 
balancing the sum required in the case of collieries that for any 
reason connected with control or war conditions are unable to 
make sufficient profit to maintain their dividend. 


Work of the Development Commissioners. 


Since the commencement of the war, advances from the 
fund with which the Development Commission are concerned 





have been mainly confined to schemes already established with 
the expectation of continued help from the fund; and for these 
just sufficient advances have been recommended to secure con- 
tinuity. In the seventh report of the Commissioners (which 
deals with the twelve months ended March 3r1 last), it is, how- 
ever, stated that they have recommended expenditure on certain 
new schemes in order to meet war conditions, particularly in 
connection with food supply and natural products. One of 
the two most important new advances recommended by them 
during the past year is a substantial sum for the encourage- 
ment of a beet sugar industry. The Commissioners say they 
are of opinion that a trial of a sugar beet experiment on a 
considerable scale should be made, and that the present time 
affords particular reasons for initiating such a trial. The Kel- 
ham Estate, in Nottinghamshire, seems to them exceptionally 
suitable for such an experiment; and they therefore recom- 
mend a loan of £125,000 for its purchase, with a view to the 
establishment of the beet sugar industry in this country. The 
question of the building, management, and finance of a factory 
remains for consideration; and in the meantime the estate is 
held upon trust for the purpose of a beet sugar scheme. It 
may be remarked that the report shows the total sum 
guaranteed to the Development Fund to be £2,900,000, in addi- 
tion to which interest and other receipts have amounted to 
£390,000—thus giving a total sum available of £3,290,000. 
Advances sanctioned up to March last aggregated about 
£2,085,000; so that there is still a very substantial balance 
available to meet recurrent annual grants for existing schemes, 
new projects, and for an emergency programme of development 
works which is being prepared as suitable to be started at the 
end of the war. 


The Need of the Future. 


Among the speakers at a meeting last Tuesday—at which the 
draft constitution of the Industrial Reconstruction Council was 
submitted and adopted—was Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., who empha- 
sized the want of a propagandist body, which would help to re- 
move the distrust of labour and the contempt of capital. The 
need of the future, he said, was not only efficiency of labour, but 
efficiency of capital; and he was therefore glad to associate him- 
self with a body which had for its object the education of all 
parties in the real position of industry. That the new Council 
have a single purpose was pointed out by Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn 
—it is a propagandist body, with a battle-cry of “* Self-Govern- 
ment for Industry.” The President is Sir Wilfrid Stokes, K.B.E. ; 
and membership of the Council is open to all sections of the com- 
munity, of whatever shade of opinion—the only qualification 
being a genuine desire to promote the doctrine of industrial self- 
government. The Council will, it was declared, start immedi- 
ately upon a great campaign throughout the country, and in every 
trade—on the one hand awakening public interest in the vital 
problems of industry, and, on the other, encouraging the repre- 
sentatives of the trades themselves to meet together to take con- 
certed action for the full development of their industries. 








Economy in Water-Gas Manufacture. 


Giving some practical hints on the working of water-gas sets, 
in the pages of the “ American Gas Engineering Journal,” Mr. 
C. H. Hodges, referring to causes of poor fuel and oil results, says 
changes should not be made too rapidly. One seldom shows 
improvement under rapid or too frequent changes; and, what is 
much worse, the knowledge gained from experimenting is lost, and 
the investigator soon finds himself bewildered and discouraged. 
Important changes—such as in cycle of run and blow—should be 
allowed to stand several days. Small changes—such as steam 
adjustment—should be allowed to run one or two days. If general 
results are better than usual, it is not wise to make any change 
whatever ; for changes which seem logically correct often cause 
indirect effects which offset the first change, and the balance in 
the set is lost. Most experimenting should be done when results 
are not at the best; for the best average results are obtained by 
following this rule. Any condition of steady running tends towards 
better results; and a steady rate of production minimizes accl- 
dents and wear and tear on machinery. As a general rule, split 
runs give better results than straight up-and-down runs separately. 
When making split runs with coke, it is better to go on with the 
up-run for about the first quarter, then down for two quarters 
and then up again for the last quarter of the run. This results in 
larger makes and lower carbon dioxide. With coal, the first half 
of the run should be down, and the last half up. It should be re- 
membered that the generator is the heart of the set, and nearly 


| all the trouble, directly or indirectly, emanates in the fuel-bed. 
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RETORT-HOUSE LABOUR. 


In the announcement which appeared on p. 113 of our issue 
of Oct. 16, all gas-works’ managers were advised by the Ministry 
of Munitions to take steps immediately to equip themselves with 


a complete list of their ex retort-house men serving with the 
Colours. 


We are now desired by the Ministry of Munitions to say that 
all managers who have prepared such lists should post them 
at once to the Ministry of Munitions, Department of Explosives 
Supply, “ E.G.S.,” Storey’s Gate, London, S.W.1. The lists 
should include both Home Service and Overseas troops. The 
particulars required are the men’s names and initials, regimental 
numbers, units, stations, and (where known) their ages and medical 
categories; and against the name of any man for whose release 
application has already been made, should be stated the “ D/A” 


number allotted, if any, and a note as to the date of the applica- 
tion and its result. 





MUNICIPAL GAS-WORKS COMMITTEE. 


A New Association Formed. 


A MEETING was held at No. 35, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
on Tuesday last, at which it was decided to form an Association, 
to be called the Municipal Gas-Works Committee, to promote 
and protect the interests of local authorities owning gas-works. 


The Secretary pro tem. (Mr. Charles E. Baker, of the firm of 
Messrs. Baker & Sons, Parliamentary Agents), in the course of a 
short statement of what took place, says that, in forming the 
Association, it was definitely stated that there was no intention 
that it should interfere with other Associations, but that it would 
endeavour to assist those Associations by expressing collectively 
the views of its members. 

Thirty-two local authorities have already agreed to join the 
a: and the matter is under the consideration of many 
others. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed, consisting of the Corporations 
of Lancaster, Ripon, and Workington, and the Urban District 
Councils of Abercarn, Clacton-on-Sea, and Rawmarsh; and it 
was deputed to them to settle all necessary details. 

Various questions affecting gas-supplying local authorities were 
also referred to the Sub-Committee to consider and report. 


_— 


A GIFT TO THE LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


In Memory of the Late Sir Corbet Woodall. 
When the gas industry endowed the Livesey Professorship in 
the University of Leeds in 1910, its action served not only as a 


most fitting memorial to a great leader, but as a declaration of 
faith in the possibility of a useful co-operation between one of our 
most important industries and a University particularly sympa- 
thetic in tradition and spirit to the idea of such association. A 
further outcome of the same dual sentiment of commemoration 
and service can now be placed on record. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the University of Leeds, 
held on Nov. 21, the following extract from Prof. Cobb’s annual 
report, as Livesey Professor and Head of the Department of Coal 
Gas and Fuel Industries, was read. 


A valuable donation of carbonizing, washing, and purifying p! nt 
has been promised, which, in the near future, should prove of very 
great service to the Department and the gas industry. But the erection 
of the plant must await the conclusion of the war. When installed, 
this plant is intended to serve as a connecting link between the appa- 
ratus of the laboratory and plant on the full working scale. It should 
allow of the production of any quality of coal gas and water gas re- 
quired for experimental purposes, and will, moreover, from the possi- 
bility of exact control and ready modification of its parts, allow studies 
to be made on the influence of varying conditions of operation which, 
it is hoped, will be of a high order of usefulness both for training and 
research. For this gift the University is indebted to the generosity of 
Mr. Henry Woodall, Jun., who expresses himself, in a letter of June 8, 
1917, as happy to provide and erect the plant ‘‘ free of. cost to the 
University, in memory of my late father and partner, whose interest 
in the University was very deep and sincere.” 


The Council accepted the offer with great pleasure, and ex- 
pressed their sincere thanks to Mr. Woodall for his generous gift. 














“‘ Modern Coking Practice.”—Acknowledgment has to be made 
of the receipt from the Publishers (Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, No. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.) of a copy of the second 
edition, in two volumes, of “ Modern Coking Practice,” by Mr. 
J. E. Christopher, of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, includ- 
ing the “Analysis of Materials and Products,’ by Mr. T. H. 
Byrom, F.I.C., F.C.S., late Chief Chemist to the Wigan Coal and 
Iron Company. The first volume deals with “ Raw Materials and 
Coke,” and the second with “ Bye-Products.” Both volumes are 
illustrated; and the price of each is 7s. 6d. net. It is intended to 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cuarves H. Carper (Engineer to the Oldbury Gas- Works) 
has been appointed Secretary of the Coal Distribution Committee 
for the Oldbury district, under the Retail Coal Prices Order of 
1917. 

We understand that Mr. THomas BERRIDGE was contemplating 
returning home from Bournemouth last Saturday. With a consi- 
derable circle of friends we hope that his health has been largely, 
if not completely, rehabilitated. 


Sergeant ReGinaLp Henry Eves, Royal Berks Regiment, eldest 
son of Mr. Eves, Superintendent at the Reading Gas- Works, has 
been seriously wounded in the right leg, which unfortunately has 
had to be amputated. He is nowin hospital at Rouen. Sergeant 
Eves joined the forces two years last April, prior to which he was 
employed as a clerk at the Reading Gas Company’s offices. He 
has been at the front since last March, and has been in a number 
of engagements. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. R. Casterton, of Melton Mowbray, has had official inti- 
mation that his younger son, ALGERNON ALFRED CASTERTON, Was 
killed in France on Nov. 30. He had been out there upwards of 
three years, and had been wounded twice—in 1915 and this year. 
He was engaged previously on his father’s works, and would have 
been 27 years old if he had lived until the 8th inst. 

The death has occurred, at her residence in Derby, of Mrs. 
WittiAmM Duessury, the widow of a former Manager of the 
Litchurch works of the Derby Gas Company, who was also for 
many years Manager of the Cambridge Gas-Works. The deceased 
was in her goth year, and was prominent in philanthropic work 
at Derby. During the Mayoralty of her son, Alderman Frank 
Duesbury, she rendered much useful public service. 

Gas circles in France have experienced a loss in the decease in 
Paris on Nov. 13 of M. L. WEILL-Gortz, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, and Chairman of the Union Gas Company of Paris. 
M. Weill-Goetz was born in Strasburg in 1850; and, on the out- 
break of the war in 1870, he had the experience of taking part 
with his father, who was Manager of the gas-works there, in super- 
vising the maintenance of the undertaking during the bombard- 
ment. A year or two afterwards, on the death of his father, he 
became his successor at Strasburg, and negotiated with the Ger- 
man authorities a new concession for a period which expires only 
in 1932. In 1908, he succeeded M. Salanson as Chairman of the 
Union Company in Paris. As a gas engineer of wide experience, 
his loss will be keenly felt by his colleagues in the French industry. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


TueEre are, we think, signs of a disposition among electrical en- 
gineers to be a little more cautious regarding their advocacy of 
electrical generation at the pithead, and the transmission of the 
current to considerable distances. There 

Caution and Pithead is plenty of room for doubt on the sub- 
Generation. ject; and there has been very little in- 
vestigation into the economy. The idea 

looks plausible ; and there are men who snap-up plausible-looking 
statements, and repeat them with parrot-like consistency. These 
men are a danger to their times, and to thorough investigation ; 
for they spread mischievous notions, which are gulped-down by 
others who are as readily gullible as themselves. Mr. Sydney T. 
Allen, the Chairman of the Birmingham Section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, is not one of these. In his address to the 
members, he advises prudence. He admits that, in the cause of 
cheapness of supply, the number of generating stations must be 
reduced. By which he, of course, means that the uneconomical 
ones must be eliminated. But he says the position of the larger 
stations must be carefully chosen, in view of the fact that the 
centres of maximum coal output are tending to alter. He also 
regards as deserving of consideration, the question whether it 
would be more economical to produce gas from the coal at the 
collieries and transmit it under pressure to generating stations, 
than to continue the present method of conveying coal to them. 
He is emphatic that no great decisions on these points of national 
importance should be taken without a very careful survey of the 
whole problem, This is precisely the view of the Board of Fuel 
Research; and we hardly think there is a Government Depart- 
ment who are touching this question of a more economical elec- 
tricity supply who will now feel they have got to the bottom of 
it before the Board of Fuel Research have had a say upon the 
matter. Take the Board of Trade Committee on Electric Power 
Supply. Is there any member of it capable of dealing with the 
subject from his own scientific investigation of these large and 
momentous suggestions in all their detail? The experiences in 
such a well-favoured area as the North-East of England cannot 
be taken as representative in any way of the remainder of the 
country; and, as was seen last week, the days when collieries 





review the work in an early issue of the “ JouRNAL.” 





and iron and steel works will have any waste heat or gases for 
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disposal are probably numbered, in view of their own internal 
economic development. And even were this not a possibility, 
alliance with coke-ovens and blast-furnaces for waste gases is not 
the same thing as the concentration of large coal carbonizing and 
electricity generating stations at the pithead. 

In contrast with Mr. Sydney Allen stands 
Mr. Walter Reid, who spoke in the discus- 
sion of Prof. Henry Louis’s paper (which 
was reported last week) betore the Society of Chemical Industry. 
He suggested that economies would follow if coal were gasified 
either down in the pit itself, or at the pit’s mouth and used for 
generating electricity, because, he said, it is cheaper to transmit 
electricity than coal. It would be interesting to learn on what 
authority Mr. Reid made these suggestions, or the character of the 
personal investigations he has instituted, and the results of which 
warrant the entertaining of these notions. What is the nature of 
the scheme that he would adopt for gasifying coal down in a pit? 
Sir William Ramsay was not so enthusiastic over his own con- 
ception regarding this matter that he fervently went forward with 
it, even after a coal pit had been placed at his disposal; and, so 
far as we know, the owner of the pit is still quite willing to allow 
someone else with the courage, the time, and the scientific ability 
to see what could be done in this line. Until demonstrated b 
actual working, we do not know that Mr. Reid has any solid 
ground for anticipating economies from such a proceeding. The 
same with generating electricity at the pit mouth, “ because it is 
cheaper to transmit electricity than coal.” This isa matter which 
the “ Electrical Times,” in its discussion on “ Pipe Lines v. Pole 
Lines,” has come to the conclusion is far from proved. Trans- 
mission of electrical energy is only one part of the question of 
economy. Where is concentration in this way going to lead in 
the matter of national economy ? It simply means that it would 
help to bring about industrial poverty in other areas by attracting 
important industries depending upon the products of coal car- 
bonization to also concentrate about the collieries. Then comes the 
question as to whether it is actually cheaper to transmit electricity 
than coal. Mr. Reid did not give any particulars to demonstrate 
that his statement was anything more than hypothetical. If it is 
not cheaper to transmit electricity than coal, then down fall like 
a house built on moving sands the schemes for concentrating 
generation about the coal pits, and which concentration is also 
limited by the availability of an adequate supply of water for con- 
densing purposes. It must have been a sad blow to Mr. Reid and 
his hypothesis to hear Prof. Louis say that, from investigations he 
has made, he has come to the conclusion that for short distancés 
it pays to transmit electricity rather than coal, but for long dis- 
tances he doubts whether it is cheaper. Those who have been 
making calculations on various bases have, as a result, been com- 
pelled to encourage similar doubts. 


In electric power contracts, the coal 
Coal Clauses in Power clause has been a useful condition in 
Agreements, these times. Where it is not in exist- 
ence, the users of energy for power pur- 
poses have had the upper hand, and have been able to exercise 
an option as to whether or not they shall comply with requests, 
in the current circumstances, to pay a higher price for energy. 
But the coal clause depends upon the price per ton. Per ton 
of what description of coal? The heating value of the coal is 
the important thing; so also are its physical characteristics. In 
these war times, with percentages of inert material in the coal 
running up to close upon 20 p.ct., naturally more coal is used per 
unit generated; and not only so, but boiler efficiency is interfered 
with. There are more ash and clinker to be cleared away, and 
altogether the work of steam-raising is increased. An excess of 
inert material in coal is no friend to the steam user. However, 
we do not know whether for this or other reasons, the Electricity 
Committee of the Salford Corporation have decided that the coal 
clause in power supply agreements shall become inoperative, and 
that the following shall be substituted: ‘‘ That in the event of a 
general increase or a reduction taking place in the prices charged 
for lighting and power within the said county borough, a propor- 
tionate increase or reduction shall at the same time be made in 
the price charged to the consumer for electrical energy supplied 
under this agreement.” “A proportionate increase or reduction ” 
is fair, so long as the reduction does not go too far, which, at any 
rate, it is not likely to do in these times. 


The members of the Tungsten Lamp 

Electric Lamp Prices. Association, which consists of ten firms 
most of them of considerable position in 

the electric lamp industry, have issued an advertisement headed 
“Important Announcement.” The importance of it has its 
strongest leaning towards the users. of electric lamps, seeing that 
the announcement means for them increased prices. But they, 
like other people, are getting accustomed to paying at a higher 
level for all their requirements; and there is no reason why elec- 
tric lamps should not have a higher market value, seeing that they 
are not exempt from the general advance of materials and labour. 
The list prices to the trade and the public are increased as fol- 
lows: 100 to 130 volts, 20, 30, 40, and 60 watt lamps, 3s. each; 
200 to 260 volts, 20-watt lamps, 3s. 9d.; 200 to 260 volts, 20, 40, 
and 60 watt lamps, 3s. 6d.; 100 to 260 volts, 100-watt lamps, 6s. 
It will be noticed that no mention is made of candle powers in 
connection with the tungsten lamps—their description being con- 


Random Statements. 





fined to watts. This hides any disparity in candle power; and it 
is well known among photometrists that even in the same batch 
of lamps there are material differences in candle power. Take 
the 100-watt lamp, when new, and at best, it will only give 80-c.p.; 
and thelamp costs 6s. initially and for renewal. The prices of tanta- 
lum lamps are now as follows: 100 to 130 volts, 16; 25, 32,and 50 c.p. 
lamps, 2s. 6d.; and 200 to 260 volts, 16, 25, 32, and 50 c.p. lamps, 
3s. It is significant that in the case of these lamps candle power 
is mentioned and not watts. Why the disuniformity ? 

It is about time that definite steps were 
taken to guard the patrons of electricity 
supply against defective wiring work 
which has been the cause of a good deal, 
though not by any means all, of the trouble of the past—from 
fires, breakdowns, and other uncomfortable occurrences. In 
many large private and public establishments where the elec- 
trical equipment work was carried out by firms of irreproach- 
able name and reputation, fires and breakdowns have been ex- 
perienced; so one would not dare to say that defective work 
has alone supplied with a fairly continuous stream of illustration 
the annals of electrical disaster and difficulty to users. Weknow 
of the voluminous rules, regulations, and instructions which have 
been issued to govern electrical installation, and which would not 
have been necessary were there not the many potential seats for 
mischief in the installation work. Nevertheless, defective in- 
stallation has continued ; and for five years past the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association have been considering how best they 
could do something to wipe out the defaming practices of un- 
scrupulous men trading in the electrical installation business 
The scheme which the Association have adopted could not be 
put into force without infringement of their Charter of Incor- 
poration. Therefore, they have formed an Association, to be 
known as the N.E.C.T.A., Ltd., for the express purpose of putting 
the scheme into practice. In broad outline, the scheme is simply 
this: A date has yet to be determined from which the Association 
as a whole will guarantee that the work of each of its members— 
a big responsibility this!—shall be in accordance with the stan- 
dard requirements laid down in the wiring rules of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, and that the Association will back 
its guarantee with its purse. There are exceptions and limiting 
conditions; and inspecting power is conferred both during and 
after erection. Henceforward, no man who desires to trade in 
bad work, and not comply with the rules of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, can retain membership in the Contrac- 
tors’ Association ; so that the penalty of dismissal from its ranks 
will be a blot on his trading escutcheon. ‘The “ Electrical Con- 
tractor” hopes that this new “ Guarantee of Work Scheme” will 
act as an effective lever in raising the status of the whole electric 
contracting trade. Users of electricity will heartily sympathize 
with this hope. 


A Guarantee of 
Work Scheme. 


The “Electrical Review ” noticed the 
“ Guarantee of Work Scheme” on one 
page; and exactly facing on the opposite 
page was a paragraph headed “ Fatalities.” The heading is a 
common one in our contemporary, just as “ Inquest ” is in another 
electrical paper. Since we last noticed the hideous life toll which 
electricity demands in industry, these headings have often ap- 
peared; but we have not kept count of the fatalhappenings. This 
particular case, however, illustratés the danger of errors being 
made in electrical work. Thomas Rayner, a‘ machine cutter at 
the Grove Wiring Company’s works, at Littleborough, was the 
victim. By a short-circuiting of a motor and a connecting wire 
to a fixture on the cutting-machine at which Rayner was working, 
the machine became alive. The deceased, it was stated, was 
found clinging to the guard round the main driving-strap ; and his 
face was discoloured and contorted. All the place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the motor appeared to be electrically charged. The 
medical evidence was that Rayner died from shock. The fault 
seems to have been in the fitting of a fan to carry the dust off the 
machine, which itself was steam-driven. The 6-H.p. motor which 
drove the fan was only a few yards away. Running from the motor 
to the dust uptake pipe was a piece of wire 1/20 in. thick. The 
object of the wire was to stay the pipe; but this was the means by 
which the machine became electrified. There was no earth wire 
on the motor; and, after the accident, the wire in question was 
found to be red hot. The motor ought to have been properly 
earthed ; but it was not. 


A Fatal Error. 








Experiments on ‘T.N.T. Poisoning.—The last issued annual 
report of the Medical Research Committee states, with regard to 
the prevention of T.N.T. poisoning, that experiments showed that 
T.N.T. could readily enter the system through the skin. Ques- 
tions of costume were investigated ; and the possibilities of cleans- 
ing the skin with suitable solvents, or protecting it by temporary 
varnishes, were made the subject of laboratory experiments and 
practical trials on a large scale. The Advisory Committee have 
drawn up a code of hygienic rules, with special reference to the 
dangers of T.N.T. poisoning; and these were enforced. The 
steadily increasing observance throughout the year of the neces- 
sary precautions has been accompanied by a progressive diminu- 
tion of T.N.T. sickness. The total sickness from this cause has 
now, relatively to the magnitude of the operations involving it, 
been reduced to very small and manageable proportions. 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 





First Annual General Meeting. 


The First Annual General Meeting of the Council was held on 
Tuesday last, in Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C. The PrEesipENT 


(Mr. H. E. Jones) was in the chair, and there was an excellent 
attendance. 


THe ANNUAL REPORT. 


The PreEsIDENT, in moving the adoption of the annual report 
and accounts [ante, p. 455], said the members were assembled to 
celebrate their first birthday. The report that the Council pre- 
sented was a very modest one; but, as they were only infants, it 
was right that they should be modest. 


; A MATTER FOR PRIDE. 

It was true they were assembled in the first year of their exist- 
ence; but unfortunately in the fourth year of the most fearful war 
in the world’s history. It was some compliment to the zeal and the 
energy of the members of their industry that, in such an anxious and 
fearful period, they should have been found willing to inaugurate the 
coalition of a new body—coalescing four other bodies; and that 
they should have pursued the activities which they saw cited in 
the report. But of all the activities they had pursued (and good- 
ness knew he had personally found them very arduous, perhaps 
' because he was getting old), there was not one that should stimu- 
late them, or fill them with greater pride, than the knowledge that 
their industry had enabled the nation to make a good fight in 
this tremendous war. That the gas industry had been the main 
instrument in enabling the troops to face the enemy with reason- 
able equipment, starting as they did so much astern of the enemy 
in the collection of formidable explosive substances, had been 
recognized by Lord Moulton, the Director-General of the High 
Explosives Department, and President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. If he (the President) lived a long or short period, he 
should be proud to have been a worker for so extended a time in 
an industry which had been able to play such a splendid, such a 
noble, part in the defence of the country. They might consider 
they had faced in their separate undertakings financial and other 
hardships; but there had been hardships to each and all of those 
practically engaged in the conduct of gas-works whom he saw 
around him now, and which obtained their reward in the proud 
knowledge of the circumstance to which he had called attention. 
This had been done under great discouragement. They had been 
short of labour and coal; and they had had all kinds of incon- 
venient pressure put upon them on all sides. Yet they had come 
to the front. They had, in short, realized the position that was 
so eloquently acknowledged by Lord Moulton at the meeting of 
the Institution last June. 


CRITICS AND ADVANTAGES OF THE COUNCIL. 


With regard to the infant, it had only spent, as would be seen 
from the accounts, £524 ; and if they looked at the list in the re- 
port of topics which had been dealt with (and of which he would 
ask Mr. Milne Watson, the worthy Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, to give some particulars), they would see that the 
Council in its first year had been doing colossal and important 
work in the protection of the industry. There were those who 
suggested that the Council had done too much—were taking the 
bread out of the mouths of other subsidiary bodies. He did not 
think the members would agree with this. There were some who 
thought the Council might have done more. These people might 
no doubt have supplied them with a great many more questions ; 
but every one that they had had absorbed much time and indi- 
vidual work. He should like them to remember that probably 
no other body had as much weight with the public departments 
as the Council; and this was largely owing to the fact that 
the chief mouthpiece was almost invariably the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, who not only spoke as the accredited 
representative of the subsidiary bodies and their interests, 
but as representing an undertaking on the largest possible scale. 
When Mr. Milne Watson talked about coal to the Coal Con- 
troller, everybody knew that he was talking as the largest buyer 
and user of coal for the purpose of gas making. When he 
spoke upon priority certificates, everybody knew his needs were 
larger than those of anybody else. But he fought for gas under- 
takings great and small with care and attention; and it positively 
staggered him (the President) as to how he could find time in the 
midst of his multifarious duties to do so much. The Council was 
an assemblage of four subsidiary bodies ; and he would like to say, 
after a year’s experience as President, that he was more than 
satisfied that it was a wise coalition that brought them together. 
The public departments would not listen to more than one con- 
sistent voice. The industry would not get any respect from a 
department if they clamoured at the gates with too many cases, 
or spoke with too many voices; and it wasimpossible for any dele- 
gate or ambassador to discuss matters of importance unless there 
was the utmost confidence in respect of the knowledge that he 
had to disclose. Another great advantage of the coalition had 
been that they had brought to the established associations the 
assistance of the municipal bodies who were so worthily repre- 
sented by Mr. Alderman Kay, Mr. Alderman Phillips, Mr. Alex. 
Wilson, and many others. It had been worth the whole of the small 
cost each constituent body subscribed to tie to, and to get allied 








with them, these important bodies and their representatives, 
because, although municipal authorities did not suffer financial 
hardships in the same way as companies—still they had their 
hardships—they showed their loyalty to a common cause when 
they accompanied them on their deputations, by urging upon the 
departments that they must consider as a whole the hardships 
from which the industry suffered. He had referred to the great 


| service rendered to the nation by the gas industry in the war; 
| and on looking into the matter, when preparing his Presidential 


Address for the Institution of Civil Engineers, he was delighted 
to find the great extent to which the members of the Society of 
British Gas Industries had helped in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, by the large number of ingenious appliances they had put 
at the service of the great munition works. This showed how 
much they were indebted to these gentlemen; how well they had 
risen to the great emergency; and how fitting it was to have them 
allied with the Council. He had lately been conversing with Sir 
Robert Hadfield, the President of the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries, who used more coal gas for smelting and metallurgical 
purposes than probably any other maker in the kingdom; and he 
freely acknowledged the great variety and great usefulness of the 
industrial appliances for which they were indebted to members 
of the Society of British Gas Industries, as well as the manner in 
which they familiarized themselves with the processes which were 
essential to the nation, and the hasty provision which they made 
in the time of need. 


THE POLICY OF THE COUNCIL. 


A few words in conclusion, as to the policy of the Council. 
Their policy must be to deal, as the report said, with matters that 
were of general importance. It was for the separate undertak- 
ings, knowing the details and the facts, to contend as long as they 
could with their own hardships before they brought them to the 
Council, because the Council could only handle them effectively 
when they came to see they had become a general experience and 
of general force. 


DIFFICULTIES AND IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


Mr. D. MiLnE Watson (Chairman of the Executive Committee) 
remarked that after what had been said by the President, it was 
not his intention to make along speech in seconding the adoption 
of the report. But, at the same time, there were certain matters 
upon which he should like to touch. As they stood at the end of 
the first year, they looked back, and tried tosum up what had been 
the result of their efforts ; and he thought they might fairly claim 
as a National Gas Council, that it had been good. There were 
many people who expected the Council to work miracles. They 
had been disappointed. There were quite a number of people 
who did not expect them to do anything at all. They were also, 
he was glad to say, among the disappointed. He thought that 
the truth lay between the two—that they had neither worked 
miracles nor failed. That they did right in founding the Council 
was beyond any doubt whatsoever. Never was the gas industry 
more in need of unity than at the present moment; and while it 
did not represent perfect unity, at any rate it represented the 
nearest approach to it. Troubles arose shortly after the birth of 
the Council, and had continued during the whole of their first 
year. There had been misunderstandings of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. But most of them passed away when matters were 
thoroughly understood. Occasionally the charge had been made 
that the Council had acted without full consideration and care; 
but it had been found that the Council did very fully consider 
matters before it spoke. Of course, there were people who had 
asked them to do quite impossible things. They had, for example, 
been asked to organize strikes [laughter]. They had been asked 
almost to assault Government officials; and various other violent 
methods had been suggested. After all, the country was at war, 
and they could not expect the gas industry, however important it 
was to national needs—and they believed it was important, for 
as Mr. Jones had so well said, and Lord Moulton had said before 
him, the industry practically saved the situation in the early part 
of the war, and it was going on saving it—to be put ina preferen- 
tial position, and not to suffer with the rest of the industrial con- 
cerns of the country. This needed to be properly appreciated 
when they were asked to do impossible things. 


REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DEALT WITH. 


The difficulties that had chiefly surrounded them, and the diffi- 
culties they had had principally to deal with, had been with regard 
to coal, plant, labour, and wages—that was to say, the shortage 
of labour, and the increase in wages—and what had come to be 
called “ financial hardships.” As to coal. of course their difficulties 
had been very great and very serious. He thought they could, at 
any rate, say that the state of things would have been very much 
worse had there been no National Gas Council to deal with them. 
In regard to plant, it was, of course, impossible to get all that 
one wanted. The want was there; but one had to do the best one 
could with the plant that came one’s way. He thought the Gov- 
ernment thoroughly realized, although unable to help gas under- 
takings as they ought to be helped, that without plant they could 
not make gas, and that it was no use urging the public to use gas 
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if there was no plant with which to make the extra quantity. He 
hoped they would receive some assistance in this respect, though, 
as the members well knew, what with one and another industry 
clamouring for assistance in the same direction, they could not 
expect miracles to be worked. Regarding labour, matters were, 
of course, very serious. They were being pressed on all sides. 
They had not got men to do the work; and it was almost impos- 
sible to get men at thepresent moment. Thesuitable men of the 
country were fully engaged in serving with the Colours; and even 
the requirements of the gas industry could not set aside the first 
daty of British manhood, which was to fight. The Executive Com- 
mittee had been to the Government officials and the Government 
Departments concerned over and over again on this question; 
oa all the advice the Committee could give was that those who 
had not tried women labour must endeavour to do so. They would 
find there was a great reservoir of women labour in the country ; 
and, if properly dealt with, it could be worked very much to their 
advantage. This would be a great relief to the nation at the 
present time. They did not expect women to be used for all 
manner of work in the retort-house. Nobody would expect that. 
But on gas-works there were a thousand-and-one different posi- 
tions where the services of women could be utilised; and this 
was more than ever imperative, because, as the members knew, 
at the present time—though the Government were, he believed, 
prepared to leave gas-works alone, and not take men from them 
at present—man power must be obtained for the Army. There- 


fore, it behoved every one as much as he could to see what could - 


be done to employ women labour. The Executive Committee 
proposed to circulate information once again on this subject, so 
as to show gas engineers in various parts of the country what 
could be done. The sliding-scale was a matter that was fresh 
in all their minds. The financial hardships of the industry had 
increased with alarming rapidity; and now some companies were 
suffering in a way which would have been thought to be quite 
impossible even twelve months ago. The Board of Trade were 
sympathetic; but as those present were aware, the difficulties 
of the Board in dealing with the matter were exceedingly great. 
Bills were now going before Parliament which would contain pro- 
posals for the relief of the financial hardships from which so many 
of them were suffering. He could only hope that if these Bills 
were successful in getting through, the Board of Trade would 
then find themselves in a position to institute some measure of 
general relief. More than this he did not think he could say. 


A CONCESSION IN THE PRICE OF BENZOL. 


Regarding the activities of the Council, as the members had 
the report before them, he did not think it was necessary for him 
to go through the long list of the questions they had taken up. 
The record he thought spoke for itself. At any rate, the Council 
had not been wasting its time during the twelve months. He had 
one piece of good news for the members; and it was financial 
news, which was always welcome when good. He was authorized 
to say that the Government proposed as an experiment to pay 
a bonus of 2d. per gallon for crude benzol made in non-Govern- 
ment plants. This would be some relief to certain of the under- 
takings represented there that day. Though he was authorized 
to make this statement, the full details of the scheme had not yet 
been settled; but he hoped that it would be brought into opera- 
tion shortly after the New Year. 


THE PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH THE TAR DISTILLERS. 


He had also to mention that the Council hoped they were in 
sight of an agreement with the tar distillers, though, here again, 
he was not at liberty to disclose the exact details of the scheme, 
for the reason that the Executive Committee only met that morn- 
ing, and decided upon what they thought would be a fair com- 
promise, but they had not yet been able to see the tar distillers 
to know whether or not they would accept it. He thought, how- 
ever, they had now a scheme which ought to be acceptable to 
both bodies; and if it was completed, and brought into operation, 
many gas undertakings should reap benefit from it. It was a 
voluntary scheme, and those who did not wish to come into it 
were not bound to do so. The scheme would give returns much 
higher than anything that up to now had been paid to many 
small companies. For the reason already referred to, it would 
not be wise for him to say what were the exact terms. 


CO-OPTED MEMBERS. 


With regard to the doings of the past year, he could only say 
they had tried as much as they could on the Executive Committee 
to keep in touch with the various representative bodies of the 
industry. In order to do this, they had recently co-opted repre- 
sentatives from alt the various District Gas Associations of the 
country. This, he thought, would be of great help to the Execu- 
tive Committee, in that they would be kept in touch with the 
general body of opinion. They were already much indebted to 
the co-opted gentlemen for their assistance at the meetings in 
the consideration of the many questions that came before the 
Committee. 


THE SCOTTISH GAS COUNCIL. 


They had to welcome the formation of the Scottish Gas Council. 
There was a little misgiving at first as to whether this was going 
to be a separatist body. All doubts had now been set aside ; and 
those on the National Council welcomed the Scottish Council as 
co-workers in the field. As he understood the position, the Scot- 
tish Council would simply look after Scotch matters, and help 





the National Council when questions arose dealing specially with 
Scotland. 


A GREAT FIELD WITH BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 


He felt certain that, if the National Council continued to receive 
the support they had been receiving during the past year, there 
was a great field of usefulness before them. But, as he said when 
he began his remarks, he was sure that at the present moment 
unity was above all what was wanted, because, though they were 
almost surrounded with difficulties, there was nothing that they 
touched that had not got problems connected with it that required 
united solution; also never were the prospects for gas brighter 
than now. He did not believe that the country ever realized 
before how important the gas industry was. It had been a reve- 
lation, he was sure, to many people—including the captains of 
other great industries—that gas was such an important branch 
of national industry. He believed, too, that the Government had 
also now fully realized what an important industry it was, and 
that without it they would not have been able to wage this war 
successfully. There was hardly a single requirement in the war 
to which tbe gas industry was not supplying something that was 
necessary. He felt that the National Gas Council, by drawing 
together into one body all the various interests concerned, were 
helping forward the cause they had all at heart. He had absolute 
faith in the future of the industry. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
RE-ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir HALLEWELL Rocers asked the members to re-elect Mr. 
H. E. Jones as their President for next year. Mr. Jones had seen 
the Council through its infancy ; and its teeth had been cut. He 
was of opinion the gas industry itself was still in its infancy ; and 
they expected great things from it. The Council to his mind 
had been a great success. Mr. Jones had said he was getting old. 
Of him, he (Sir Hallewell) could say in the words of the song: 
“ He may be old; but he has young ideas.” It was just young 
ideas that they wanted. Their President had been a great help 
to them in the first year; and he sincerely hoped he would take 
office for the second year, and see them through their youth. 

Mr. D. MILNE Watson, in seconding, said he should like to say 
that he always regarded Mr. Jones as the father of the industry. 
A more helpful colleague he could not imagine. Those outside 
the Council had no idea of the kindness and sympathy he showed 
to his fellow-workers, and how his genial personality helped to 
make work a real pleasure. His long experience was of the 
greatest value to them. 

The proposition was heartily carried. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said this was a great mark 
of confidence; and he accepted it with a cheerful heart. He 
could not, however, possibly go on in this office after a second 
year. It was only the kind things which other friends had said 
to him, as well as those which had so gracefully fallen from Sir 
Hallewell Rogers and his worthy colleague (Mr. Milne Watson) 
that made him accept the office, and he would try to do his best 
for another year. They all learned from their misfortunes; and 
sweet were the uses of adversity. If the Council had not pleased 
everybody in the past year, then they might hope to improve 
somewhat in the future. He had been struck by thelight-hearted 
way in which burdens had been put upon the industry. Not only 
was another 2s. 6d. per ton on the price of coal put upon them the 
other day, but they were told they would have to pay gd. per ton 
to their factors. The present financial position was not to the 
discredit of the sliding-scale; it was simply the abnormal war 
conditions that had put them in the position in which they were 
that day. 

RE-ELECTION OF Hon. OFFICERS. 


On the motion of Mr. MiLne Watson, seconded by Mr. W. 
M‘Dowatt (London), Mr. Alderman Kay, of Manchester, was 
re-elected Hon. Treasurer. 

On the motion of Alderman Kay, seconded by Mr. C. F. 
BotLey (Hastings), Mr. E. L. Burton was re-appointed one of 
the Honorary Auditors, as was also Mr. Charles Clare, on the 
motion of Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot), seconded by Mr. 
T. H. Hazevr (Newport, Mon.). 

On the motion of Mr. C. V. BENNETT (Rochester), seconded by 
Bailie DRumMonpD (Glasgow), the Hon. Secretaries (Messrs. F. W 
Goodenough and W. E. Price) were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. CHarLEs CarpPENTER, D.Sc., seconded 
by Mr. J. Fercuson BEvt (Derby), Sir Joseph Bellamy was re- 
appointed one of the Trustees; and on the proposition of Mr. 
Epwarps, seconded by Mr. CHarLEs Woop (Bradford), Mr. H. 
Wade Deacon was re-appointed a Trustee. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


Mr. A. E. BRoaDBERRY (Tottenham) said the members would 
not like to separate without passing a vote of thanks to all the 
officers of the Council who had done such good work during the 
past year. The National Gas Council came into being while he 
(Mr. Broadberry) was President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
In forming the Council, it was felt the first necessity was to select 
somebody as President who would be not only popular, but abso- 
lutely useful; and it was his privilege to propose Mr. Jones for 
the position. He was an experienced engineer ; and, in addition, 
he was a very able administrator of gas affairs. He was held in 
high regard, and possessed the confidence of all the constituent 
bodies, He thought it might be said that their choice was a most 
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happy one. Mr. Jones had been watchful in every way; and he 
had been enthusiastic in the work. He had been full of incentive 
for the rest of them to do all they possibly could for the good of 
the industry. The activities of the Council all the way through 
the past year had been boosted-up by him to the fullest possible 
degree. In proposing this vote, he (Mr. Broadberry) would like 
to express the great gratification, he was sure, they all felt that 
during Mr. Jones’s presidency of the National Gas Council his 
life of honourable labour had been crowned by the great honour 
conferred upon him by his election as President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. They were all proud of him ; and they wanted 
to express to him that pride which they felt in him. 

Mr. RoBert Watson (Doncaster) seconded the motion, which 
was cordially passed. 

The PrEsIDENT, in reply, said he was sure the Executive Com- 
mittee, the worthy Chairman of the Committee, and all the 
officers (including himself) were much obliged for the handsome 
vote just passed. Personally he did not know when he had felt 
more touched than by the graceful and generously friendly terms 
in which Mr. Broadberry made his personal reference. In accept- 
ing the chair of the Institution of Civil Engineers, he felt that the 
distinction was offered to him because he was an old gas engineer, 
and it was intended to go through him to Mr. Broadberry himself 
as the late President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and on 
to the members of that body. It was pleasant towards the eve of 
one’s life to find that among those with whom one had been work- 
ing (as he had been running alongside Mr. Broadberry in Metra- 
politan gas affairs) one had not missed the aim of securing good- 
will and he might add friendly regard, because all distinctions 
and all positions were vain compared with the knowledge that one 
had the sympathy and kind regard of one’s fellows. He would 
ask Mr. Milne Watson to also say a few words. 

Mr. MILNE Watson said he should like to say how much he 
appreciated the kind words that had been used about those of 
them who had been responsible more or less for the direction of 
affairs. It had meant a great deal of work but at the same time 
it had been a great pleasure, especially knowing one had the sup- 
port and sympathy of the members in the matters with which one 
was dealing. He should also like to say how much they were 
indebted to the excellent work of Mr. Smith, their Secretary. 
The work of the Council had been organized out of almost 
nothing, and to have carried it out in the way Mr. Smith had 
done, reflected upon him and his staff the greatest credit. He 
was always courteous; and they had an able and helpful Secre- 
tary to work for them. ze 

The PresipEnT said he had himself found in Mr. Smith every- 
thing that was desirable. Seeing that the whole position was ab- 
solutely new, Mr. Smith could not have had any experience; and 
the way in which he had risen to the opportunity had won his (the 
President’s) admiration. 


_ 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BENZOL. 


[CoMMUNICATED.] 


THE great combinations which control the world market in oil 
and its products have only themselves to thank if every fresh 
development of their activities is viewed with profound suspicion 
by the British public. Never has monopoly in an essential com- 
modity been more ruthlessly or more selfishly employed ; and the 
history of the oil trade, under the domination of the foreign 
organizations which up to the present have held undisputed sway 
over it, is little more than one unbroken story of the exploitation 
of the user for the benefit of the capitalist. The fact that the 
monopoly originated in, and has hitherto been maintained by, 
these foreign organizations does not affect the issue; nor does it 
mitigate the sense of injustice felt by the consumer who considers 
that he has to pay much more than a fair commercial profit to 
obtain an article which he cannot do without. This sense of in- 
justice has increased of recent years, and has found articulate 
expression as the great and growing body of motorists have been 
subjected to constant increases in the price of petrol. The exor- 
bitant charges demanded under war conditions need not be con- 
sidered. Even before August, 1914, the price of petrol had reached 
what was regarded as an unjustifiable figure; and at present 
there is a widespread fear that, after the war, advantage will be 
taken of these abnormal conditions to maintain high prices. 

A new factor in the situation, which must shortly exercise a 
profound influence on the oil trade, is provided by the develop- 
ment of the oil-fields of Persia by a British owned and British 
controlled Company. The expansion of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, in which the British Government is known to hold a large 
financial interest, will be watched with keen interest. Such 
information as has been put before the public leads one to 
believe that the Company is entirely free of any entanglements 
and alliances with the “oil-ring;” and after the war it may 
be expected that a large part of its output, which at present 
is utilized for national purposes, will be available in commerce. 
At the recent annual general meeting of the shareholders the 
Chairman (Mr. Charles Greenway) gave some indication of 
the policy that is under contemplation; and he suggested that 
there should be something in the nature of a federation of 
British oil-producing companies with a view to safeguarding 
the national interest in this important commodity. It is certain 
that the British Navy and the British Air Service of the future 











must be entirely independent of foreign sources of supply; andit 
may be added that it is hardly less important that British com- 
mercial enterprise, which will come to the use of oil in much 
larger quantities than hitherto, should equally be free from foreign 
domination. It is early days yet to consider the full effects of 
this important development; but the situation has many interesting 
possibilities now that for the first time there is an independent 
oil-producing company with sufficient capital, and a large enough 
output, to stand up to the “ ring ” on equal terms. 

Apart from the prospect that healthy competition may lead to 
a substantial reduction in the price of oil and its various products, 
including petrol, there is reason to hope that the expansion in the 
output of benzol may afford direct relief to the users of all types 
of combustion engines. However much the production of petrol 
may increase, there will always be plenty of room for benzol. In 
the days before the war, the amount of benzol produced in this 
country was small in comparison with the demand. The situation 
has in the past two years undergone a complete change; the out- 
put having rapidly been brought up to big figures [for obvious 
reasons no details can be given] under pressure of the Ministry 
of Munitions, with its urgent call for toluol. The question has 
frequently been asked of late, Will benzol continue to be produced 
on the present big scale when normal conditions are restored? It 
has been argued that expensive plants have been installed to give 
the present output, and that these plants will never be scrapped. 
But is this argument sound? Benzol will only be produced so 
long as its manufacture is commercially profitable—apart, of 
course, from special considerations, such as the provision of toluol 
for the Government. But if the price should drop to a point at 
which it does not pay the manufacturers, its production will fall 
off as rapidly as it increased. The producers—gas companies, 
coke-oven owners, and tar distillers—are a wealthy and indepen- 
dent body; and in every case, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
benzol is with them only a bye-product. There is, one is con- 
vinced, plenty of room for all the benzol and all the petrol which 
can be put on the market; and, in the re-organization of industry 
after the war, care should be taken to see that so far as possible 
both are encouraged. 

In any case, if benzol is to hold its own with petrol and pay for 
its manufacture, it is essential that its distribution throughout the 
country should be systematically organized. The great advantage 
possessed by the “ oil ring” hitherto is that it has controlled not 
merely the production but the distribution of its products. So 
completely has this been organized that each of the big concerns 
has its network of agencies in its respective ‘spheres of influ- 
ence.” The benzol manufacturers, working independently, could 
never hope to maintain their separate distributing organizations 
—for one thing, the cost would be prohibitive. But there is no 
reason why they should not enter into some combined arrange- 
ment. It isknown that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has made 
an offer recently to the trade; and while, in the absence of full 
details, it is impossible to discuss the scheme, it may be pointed out, 
in general terms, that a solution of the problem may perhaps be 
foundin this direction. By the purchase of the (German financed 
and controlled) British Petroleum Company, the Anglo-Persian 
Company have been placed immediately in possession of a distri- 
buting organization, which would have taken a long time, and the 
expenditure of a large sum of money, to build up. This organiza- 
tion would be invaluable to the producers of benzol; for it would 
enable them to place a standardized article before the public, and 
would ensure them a wide market. Benzol is, and always will 
be, produced in certain well-defined areas; and while in some 
of these areas the bulk of the production can be locally consumed, 
manufacturers less fortunately placed will always have to face 
the difficult and costly problem of distribution. 

It is to be hoped that the proposal made to the benzol pro- 
ducers by the Anglo- Persian Oil Company consists of an offer to 
handle its production simply on terms of mutual benefit. If the 
proposal goes further, and involves control of the industry by the 
latter, then it is open to obvious grave objections. The business 
of the Anglo-Persian Company is primarily to deal in oil pro- 
ducts ; and an oil company in control of the production of benzol 
might favour petrol unduly. In this case there is fortunately no 
need to assume (as appears to have been done in certain quarters) 
that the proposal cloaks any sinister design. The Anglo-Persian 
Company have, as as been pointed out, become possessed of this 
large distributing organization, and it is an elementary principle 
of good business to reduce costs of distribution by increasing the 
quantity of goods handled. There is primd facie no reason why an 
agency arrangement between the Company and the benzol pro- 
ducers should not work to tbe benefit of both, and incidentally of 
the public, and lead to a solution of the larger problems referred 
to above in connection with the most economic utilization of the 
large quantity of benzol now being produced. 








The American correspondent of the ‘* Chemical Trade Jour- 
nal’ writes that the United States Government continue to com- 
mandeer supplies of toluol as fast as they become available; and 
these are allotted to trinitrotoluol makers. The fullest co-opera- 
tion exists between the makers of toluol and the Government. 
The former now are refusing to sell even a drum to their regular 
customers, unless the makers have first obtained permission from 
the War Industries Board. Outside Government requirements, 
therefore, the market is quiet. There is a fairly good inquiry for 
benzol, of which there appears to be a large supply. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CONCENTRATED AMMONIA LIQUOR. 


By P. PArRIsH. 


Tue Inaugural Address delivered by Mr. J. W. Lee to the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association (Midland Section), particularly that 
portion which deals with his experiences in the working of concen- 
trated ammonia liquor plants, together with the discussion on the 
subject which ensued, forms interesting reading to those who 
have experience of the operation of such plants. 

It is to be regretted that efforts were not made early in 1916 
(when it was known that increasing quantities of concentrated 
ammonia liquor would be required for munition purposes) to 
arrive at some uniform and standard type of plant. As it is, 
many chemical engineers have been working independently in 
designing plant for the purpose in question. 

Although many of these plants are now operating, there are 
singularly few which are identical in all details of design. Hence 
comparable working results are impossible; and each manager is 
in possession of data which are peculiar to his particular type 
of plant. Under such circumstances, it is very difficult to profit by 
mutual experience. 

In pre-war times the process in vogue in many chemical works 
for the manufacture ot liquor ammonia was one which involved 
the initial admixture of such a quantity of milk of lime with the 
gas liquor to be distilled as would effectively arrest the whole of 
the CO, and H.S, which otherwise would be released in the distil- 
lation process. Specially designed stills were employed, so as to 
obviate difficulty through blockage in the trays of the still due to 
the formation and the presence of calcium carbonate and calcium 
sulphide. 

The ammonia leaving along with the steam from the still in this 
type of plant was practically free from H.S and CO,. All that 
was necessary, therefore, was to employ a suitable dephlegmator 
of adequate size, so as to cool the gases to a temperature at which 
a dry (or approximately dry) ammonia gas was obtained, and to 
absorb the ammonia in distilled water. The absorbers were 
generally arranged in a cascade form—three vessels being used. 
The distilled water entered the highest vessel, and gravitated 
from vessel to vessel until the requisite strength of ammonia was 
obtained in the first or lowest vessel of the series. 

These absorbers were arranged with water-cooling coils, so as 
to admit of efficient absorption of ammonia by effectively dissi- 


pating the heat of absorption. The dephlegmator was usually so. 


placed in relation to the still as to allow of the reflux gravitating 
to the latter apparatus through a suitable sealed pipe. 

It was more particularly with this type of plant that chemical 
manufacturers had had extended experience prior to 1916. True, 
plants were working which depended on the elimination of the CO; 
and H,S by the application of beat; but few, if any, chemical 
manufacturers had attained such a degree of efficiency with these 
plants as to enable them to produce pure liquor ammonia without 
resorting to lime or some other purifying process. 

The fixation of the whole of the H,S of the ammoniacal liquor 
by milk of lime, if generally adopted, would have resulted in a 
serious loss of sulphurous material (spent oxide and recovered 
sulphur), which would have had its reflex action in a reduced 
production of sulphuric acid. 

It is a matter for satisfaction, therefore, that the ‘ powers that 
be” recommended the erection of plants for the manufacture of 
concentrated ammonia liquor based on the principle of the desul- 
phurization and decarbonization of the gas liquor by. the applica- 
tion of heat. The latter chemical phenomenon was well known 
to gas engineers almost fifty years ago. Indeed, it was the funda- 
mental principle on which the ammonia process of gas purification 
was based. 

Was it not Mr. F. C. Hills who, pursuing the work undertaken 
in a somewhat similar connection by Laming and his assistant 
Hathaway, found that, by heating liquor to a temperature a little 
below boiling point, he could drive off the CO, and H2S without 
losing appreciable quantities of ammonia, and practically obtain 
a caustic ammonia? Based on this discovery was the invention 
of Mr. Claus. It is unnecessary to follow the history of this pro- 
cess, or to recount how the Belfast Corporation, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Stelfox, embarked on this scheme of purification 
on a tolerably large scale. Neither is there any need to enlarge 
on the experiences narrated in the interesting paper read by Mr. 
Stelfox several years later, in which, with commendable frankness 
he admitted the failure of the process. To the student, all these 
past records should form interesting reading. ‘ 

Many of the difficulties which confronted Mr. Stelfox and the 
chemists who were operating the Claus process at Belfast, have 
recurred during the last eighteen months; and, by reason of the 
apparent novelty of these difficulties, one is inclined to imagine 
that new chemical and physical problems have arisen. In point 
of fact, they are the old problems of thirty years ago (perhaps 
slightly modified) recurring. 

_ The removal by the 2 eer of heat from ammoniacal 
liquor of such a quantity of CO, and H,S as will produce a final 
concentrated ammonia liquor of 25 p.ct. ammonia content with an 
H,S content of not more than o'5 p.ct. (this is the Ministry of 
Munitions’ specification) is not nearly so simple an operation as 
one would suppose. To elucidate this, one need only make cer- 





tain deductions from the excellent series of tests supplied by Mr. 
Lee in his Presidential Address. [See ante, p. 412] 

Take test No. 1. Assuming no attempt had been made to re- 
move H,S from the gas liquor, the quantity of this impurity in the 
final liquor of 25°16 p.ct. ammonia content would be : 

ae X 0126 = 2°61 p.ct. HS. 

Examine now the disposition or distribution of this impurity 

by the operation of the plant described : 





Taste I. 
H2S P.Ct. 
P.Ct. Efficiency. 
By calculation one finds that 1°108 is removed by the 42° 
decarbonator 
” ” 0'g22 isremoved by the 35°3 


lime purifier 
remains in the 22°2 
final liquor 


0'580 





2°610 
Take test No. 3, which reveals slightly better working. Again 
assuming no attempt had been made to purify the resultant am- 


monia from H,S, the final 25°34 of NH; would contain 3°04 p.ct. 
of H.S. 


Taste II. 
HeS P.Ct. 
P.Ct. Efficiency. 
By calculation one finds that 1°60 is removed by the 52°6 
decarbonator 
ar Re 1'04 is removed by the 34°2 
purifier 
0°40 remains in the 13°! 
7 final liquor 
3°04 99°9 


Thus the efficiency of the decomposer, taking the two tests in 
question, is respectively 42°10 p.ct. and 52°6 p.ct.; or, in other 
words, assuming there was no lime purifier, the concentrated am- 
monia liquor in the respective cases (that is, where the ammonia 
content is 25°16 and 25°34) would contain 1°502 and 1°44 p.ct. 
of H,S. 

It is impossible to consider the efficiency of the plant from the 
point of view of the elimination of CO, in the above manner, 
owing, unfortunately, to the absence of details as to the content 
of CO, in the final liquor. From the data available, however, it 
would appear that the decomposer removes 85'5 p.ct. of the CO. 
This is computed on the figures given in Test No. 1. 

It is evident from the latter analysis of results that the de- 
composer installed at Grassmoor is unequal to the production of 
concentrated ammonia liquor of the quality specified. Hence 
recourse has to be had to a lime purifier. 

Doubtless the provision of a lime purifier was contemplated in 
the original design; but lime purifiers are not altogether an un- 
mixed blessing. Indeed, it is not too much to say that any plant 
which can effect the removal of H2S and CO, from gas liquor 
by the application of heat alone in such quantities as will give a 
resultant concentrated ammonia liquor capable of fulfilling the 
conditions named, would prove a great advantage to the gas, coke- 
oven, and chemical industries. 

What does the interposition of a lime purifier, as incorporated 
in the plant described by Mr. Lee and roughly indicated in the 
appended diagrammatic sketch, involve? In the first place it im- 
poses extra work on the fixed still. This is obvious from the “lime 
liquor” reflux, which is led to the fixed still—showing as it does 
14°50 p.ct. of NH;. This aspect becomes more serious when a 
calculation is made as to the probable quantity of reflux likely to 
arise from this purifier. 

Presumably Mr. Lee is using a milk-of-lime solution of about 
1°06 to 1°08 specific gravity at 15° C. as feed to the purifier. The 
milk-of-lime solution of this strength may be taken to represent 
8 to g p.ct. of CaO. The relationship between CO, and HS in 
the original gas liquor is roughly 8:1. But it is difficult to say 
what the relationship between these impurities would be in the 
final liquor, as no two liquors are alike, and experience reveals 
curious anomalies. For the purpose of calculating the work 
effected by the lime purifier, it will be assumed that no CO, 
is removed in this apparatus, though it must be remarked that 
such a hypothesis is contrary to experience. 

Taking Test No. 3 and examining the analysis of results given 
in Table II., it is seen that 1°04 p.ct. of HS is removed by the 
purifier. Assuming that the still deals with 22,000 gallons of gas 
liquor per day (representing approximately 100 tons of liquor), 
1°04 tons has to be removed by the milk of lime fed to the purifier. 

Ca (OH;) + H.S = CaS + 2H20 


As CaO 56: 34, 1°04 ton H.S will need se = 1'71 tons CaO. 


, f) 
The use of 1°71 tons of lime will necessitate the use GrEas> 


= 19 tons of milk of lime per day, or 274° X 19 = 3940 gallons 
10°8 (sp. gr.) 

of milk-of-lime solution. This milk-of-lime solution contains 

14°5 p.ct. of NH,, and its weight will be at least 18 tons. There- 

fore, the fixed still has imposed upon it extra work in the dis- 


engagement of NH, to the extent of SE X15. 
ammonia. 


Working normally, as in the manufacture of sulphate of am- 
monia, or as it would operate in the manufacture of concentrated 


= 2°615 tons of 
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REFERENCES. 
A.—Lime and Liquor Mixer. 
B.—Free Still. 

C.—Fixed Still. 


D.—Dephlegmator. 
E12 3,— Absorbers. 
F.—Storage Boiler. 
G.—Water Scrubber. 


a.—Twin Strainer. 
b6.—Centrifugal Pump. 
c.—Cooling Coils. 
a1,—Water Inlet. 
a?,—Water Outlet. 
e.—Reflux. 

g.—Milk of Lime Feed. 
f.—Gas Liquor Feed. 
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REFERENCES. 





A.—Decomposer. 

B.—Free Still. 

C.—Fixed Still. 

D.—Dephlegmator. 

E.—Condenser. 

F.—Lime Purifier. 

G.—Absorber. 

H.—Tower Scrubber 

x,—The various seals shown 

are rough and not cor- 
rectly represented. 


ammonia liquor, assuming no “ lime liquor ” reflux had to be dealt 
with, the fixed still would only have 1oo tons x (say) 0°25 p.ct. 
ammonia = 0'25 ton of NH; to disengage. 

The imposition in the shape of the removal of an extra 2°61 tons 
of NH; per day is certainly serious, and one wonders how it is 
that at Grassmoor they are so successful in obtaining such com- 
mendable waste liquor results. This can only be accounted for 
by assuming that the stills are working much below their original 
rated capacity. 

In the second place, the use of a lime purifier is unfortunate, in 
that the evolution of heat, due to the NH, absorbed by the milk 
of lime has to be dissipated by the use of increased quantities of 
cooling water on the second condenser. Further, as a third con- 
sideration, the use of extra steam is necessitated in the fixed still, 
in order to release again the absorbed NH; collected in the lime 
liquor reflux. Yet a further (or fourth) point is that lime purifiers 
invariably cause trouble by the accumulation of calcium sulphide | 
and calcium carbonate; but judging by the tests furnished—par- 
ticularly the CO, tests, Mr. Lee is likely to be more immune from 
this trouble than some of his confréres. 

Extended experience of the operation of lime purifiers on con- 
centrated ammonia liquor plants leads one to expect that these 
will need to be flushed-out, perhaps even thoroughly cleaned-out, | 
at frequent intervals, and suitable provision should be made. In | 
any case, loss of NH; during such an operation will arise, however | 
efficient: the provision or however carefully the work may be | 
undertaken. | 

While dealing with this aspect of the extra work thrown upon | 
the stills, it is perhaps desirable to mention that the volume of the | 
reflux from the dephlegmator to the free still showing 3°40 p.ct. of | 
ammonia will be at least 5 to 8 p.ct. of the liquor distilled. Thus | 
the fixed still is not alone in the extra work imposed when operat- | 
ing plant on the manufacture of concentrated ammonia liquor as | 
compared with sulphate of ammonia. 


Attention can now be directed to the working of the decom- | 
poser, 


The President makes a somewhat remarkable statement | 





DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF A LIQUOR AMMONIA PLANT. 
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to the effect that ‘‘experience has shown tbat the loss of ammonia 
from this tray (referring to the fifth tray) at a temperature of 45° 
C. is negligible.” When it is remembered that gas liquors of vary- 
ing strengths and temperatures have definite pressures—the tension 
increasing with the temperature—and when it is recalled that 
gas liquor at 15° C. with a content of 0025 p.ct. of NH, exerts a 
pressure sufficient to give a test of 4 grains of ammonia in 100 c.ft. 
of gas, one can only assume that there are “ degrees of negligi- 
bility.” The writer’s experience—confirmed repeatedly—is that 
15 to 20 grains of NH; per c.ft. of gas are lost from gas liquor 
of the strength and temperature named, when working under the 
decarbonating conditions described. 

The effective absorption of effluent gases leaving the decom- 
poser presents difficulties which may be, and doubtless are, un- 
suspected by many managers and chemists starting plant of this 
type for the first time. 

Gas and coke-oven managers are so accustomed to the absorp- 
tion of ammonia from gas of .a certain well-defined composition, 
that they are perhaps naturally and intuitively led to assume that 


| the absorption of the effluent gases named affords no greater 
| difficulty than, and presents no dissimilar physical and chemical 
| problems to, the one with which by usage they are accustomed. 


A comparison of the respective analyses of the two gaseous 
mixtures will soon reveal the unsoundness of this assumption. 
TaB_e III.—Impurities in Condensed but Unwashed Gas. By 
Lewis T. WRIGHT. 














NH, per my el 

Cent. by ons, &c., 
CO per HS per Volume (not | constituting 

Class of Coal. Cent. by Cent. by given b Cou Ges 
Vanna Volume. L.T.W. but per Cent. by 

calculated). Volume. 

Newcastle. .. . I'5 1'4 oe oo 
Yorkshire, Silkstone . 1°5 1°3 1°25 p.ct. say 96'0 
1°5 to 2°3| 1 to 2°0 oe ee 





Derbyshire. . . . 
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Tasie 1V.—Calculation Showing the Approximate Composition of 
the Effiuent Gases leaving the Decarbonator working under the 
Conditions named by Mr. Lee. 


22,000 gallons of about 1°21 p.ct. gas liquor per day—i.e., roo tons 
approximately. 


TEsT I, 
C.Ft. Per Cent. by Vol. 
H,S removed by the decarbonator 1°1 ton 
per day at 11‘o c.ft. of H,S per lb. 27,104 or 76 
CO, removed by the decarbonator, 17°25 
tons at 8°56 c.ft. of CO, per Ib. °° 390,758 » 92°4 


N.B.—The effluent gases ex a decarbonator usually contain O, 
and Nz2, due to the displacement by heat of dissolved air in the 
liquor. Again, at 40° to 46° C. the ammonia escaping would, 
according to the writer’s experience, be 12 to 15 p.ct. of the 
volume named. 

On the basis of the above particulars the following approximate 
composition of the effluent gases ex a decarbonator—given gas 
liquor of the strength and temperature named—is compiled : 





Per Cent. by 
Volume. 
Air (say) 5 00 
NHsg (say) . 15°00 
H,s . 6 10* 
CO, . 73°90 
100°00 


* This figure appears low. 


Take Table III. It is seen that the percentage of impurities, 
HS, COg, and NHs, is small. Undoubtedly, the hydrocarbons, 
&c., constituting coal gas exert a “ carrying ” influence, sweeping 
(as it were) the impurities along, and thus preventing the possi- 
bility of reaction which otherwise, at the temperature obtaining, 
would very probably arise. 

A different condition of things obtains with the effluent gases 
emanating from a decarbonator. Owing to the absence of any 
“ carrying gas” (it the term is permissible), the CO, and NH, and 
any carbonic acid, due to moisture, are afforded an opportunity 
to react, with a result that under favourable cenditions of tem- 
perature, ammonia bicarbonate and other complex compounds of 
ammonia with carbonic acid and carbon dioxide are formed as a 
sublimate on the pipes leading to the absorber, or to the gas- 
mains. 

The mixture of gases represented approximately in Table IV. 
is a peculiarly insidious one; and in order to arrest the ammonia 
satisfactorily, it is very important that the scrubber should be 
contiguous to the decarbonator, and that the pipe conveying the 
effluent gases named should not be exposed to any unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions. 

It has been found in practice that the use of a small quantity of 
steam (provided the temperature of the gases is not unduly raised) 
as a “carrying medium” is an advantage, preventing, as it does, 
the deposition of sublimate prior to the gases reaching the ab- 
sorbing tower. The tower scrubber should be of adequate size. 
If the precautions enumerated are carefully observed, trouble 
from blocked gas-pipes can be reduced to a minimum. 

It is to be regretted that no details of the pressures (in terms 
of mercury or water gauge) existing in the several trays of the 
decomposer accompany the several temperatures furnished. If 
these particulars had been supplied, they would certainly have 
thrown light on the cause of the incomplete decomposition or 

’ dissociation of the ammonium carbonate, ammonium bicarbonate, 
— sulphide, and ammonium hydrosulphide of the gas 
iquor. 

The latter question needs to be thoroughly investigated, as the 
effect of temperature and pressure on the content of H.S in the 
liquor leaving the bottom tray of the decomposer in equilibrium 
with its own vapour, together with the physical data which could 
be deduced from such determinations, would undoubtedly enable 
a skilled chemical engineer to design a suitable decomposer to 
meet the requirements under review. 

In the writer’s opinion there is a relationship between the boil- 
ing point of water in the — of its own vapour and the dis- 
sociation temperature of gas liquor containing the ammonium 











TABLE V. 
bey - waeaane got | Pressure in 
quare Inc Sensible Inches. 
Measured from a ye og | Temperature in Mercury Gauge 
acuum, Atmosphere. | Degrees. above 
(Absolute Pressure.) — Atmosphere. 
Lbs. Lbs. | Fahr. 
14°7 o'o 212°0° o'o 
15°00 o'3 213°1° 0°6 
15°5 o's 214°7° 2s 
16°0 2*3 216°3° 2°5 
16'6 18 217°9° 3°6 
17°0 2s 219°6° 4'7 
17°5 2°8 221°o° 5'8 
18'o s°3 222°4° 6'9 




















compounds cited, in its own vapour. To amplify the latter state- 
ment, take the properties of saturated steam or (to put it in another 
way) the boiling point of water, at varying pressures. 

It is seen from Table V. that water under a pressure of 
2'5 in., mercury gauge, above atmosphere, boils at 216°3° Fahr.; 
or under a pressure of 4°7 in. mercury gauge above atmosphere, 
water boils at 219°6° Fahr. Similarly, the writer’s experience on 
large scale working of concentrated ammonia liquor plants, leads 
him to the confident belief that if the point of ebullition of gas 
liquor represented by the absolute pressure can be attained, disso- 
ciation of the foregoing ammonium compounds will be sufficiently 
complete to allow of the production of concentrated ammonia 
liquor of a quality which will fulfil the requirements specified. 

The attainment of the boiling point under the conditions of 
pressure indicated is more difficult than would appear at first 
sight, and necessitates a special arrangement of preliminary plant 
as a decomposer. 

From the analysis of results given in Tables I. and II., it has 
been shown that the efficiency of the decomposer at Grassmoor 
was respectively 42'1t0 and 52°6 p.ct. at temperatures of 100° C. 
and 98° C. respectively. But it must not be overlooked that the 
pressure above atmosphere obtaining in the decomposer, when 
these temperature readings were taken, would presumably be 
about 3} in. to 2 in. mercury gauge respectively. Hence the 
incomplete dissociation and the necessity of having recourse to a 
lime purifier. 

It is hoped that the direction in which managers should work 
with a view to securing greater efficiency from the decomposer 
has been satisfactorily defined in the foregoing observations. 

In the discussion on the Presidential Address some remarks 
were made about the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
direct and indirect steam as a heating medium in the decomposer, 
as also about the material of which the coils were made. 

A quantity of direct steam as a “carrier” is, no doubt, essen- 
tial; but if more effective dissociation of the ammonium com- 
pounds of the gas liquor is desired, the use of a relatively high 
percentage of indirect steam (preferably superheated) is a desi- 
deratum. This statement may lead one to ask, Why? The 
writer’s response to this exclamation would be that, by reason of 
the direct steam increasing the volume of the vapour with which 
the decomposer has to deal, the temperature of the liquor can 
only be increased at the expense of an increase of pressure. One 
thus reaches a-point at which one condition (increase of pres- 
sure) more than nullifies the other (increase of temperature). 
On the other hand, indirect steam is more likely to promote an 
increase of temperature without proportionately increasing the 
pressure ; and hence more effective dissociation is attained. 

This leads one to the view that in the design of the trays of a 
decomposer the surface area for the ascent of the gas, and the 
space for the descent of the liquor in the succeeding trays, start- 
ing from tke top, should progressively increase in proportion to 
the computed volume of gas existing at each tray. 

As experience of the operation of this section of the plant 
clearly discloses, the liquor on the lower tray is often out of pres- 
sure equilibrium with the liquor on the tray above, with the result 
that the liquor on the upper tray is prevented from flowing 
through the overflow arrangement provided. Accordingly, the 
liquor accumulates in the second tray, immersing the hoods, frogs, 
or bubblers (whatever device for the distribution of the gas is 
arranged), and there isa sort of battle royal between the pressure 
of the gas and the accumulation of liquor. Occasionally, the 
liquor will accumulate to such a height in the decomposer as to 
overcome the gaseous pressure, and the dislocation may adjust 
itself. More often than not, however, the direct steam has to be 
* eased off,” to allow of a reduction of pressure and the establish- 
ment of pressure equilibrium, when the liquor will once more 
commence to flow. Itis at these times of derangement, when 
there is an unequable or erratic flow of liquor, that inefficient 
dissociation of the ammonium compounds arises. 

Irrespective of modifying the design of the trays, as suggested, 
it is not improbable that this difficulty of the absence of pressure 
equilibrium between the trays may be overcome by working the 
decomposer under partial vacuum, so as to remove more readily 
the volume of gas created—thereby preventing the disturbance of 
the pressure equilibrium of the liquor in the respective trays. 

So far as concerns the coils, steel coils are useless because they 
are attacked by the ammonium compounds of the gas liquor. 
Lead coils are not so susceptible to chemical action, but they are 
likely to burst. Cast-iron circular coils are undoubtedly to be 
recommended, as they can be made to withstand the steam pres- 
sure and are immune from chemical action. 

The next difficulty arising out of the operation of concentrated 
ammonia liquor plants to which reference was made at the meet- 
ing, and one which needs to be dealt with judiciously, is the 
trouble arising from the deposition of calcium and magnesium 
compounds in the scrubbers used for arresting the ammonia in- 
evitably released at certain points. 

What should be done without delay by all managers is to make 
an analysis of the fresh, or town’s, water and ascertain its tempo- 
rary and permanent hardness—at the same time determining 
the precise nature of the chemical compounds promoting such 
hardness. Once in possession of these data, a little reflection 
soon suggests what is happening. Take, for example, the scrubber, 
which is presumably fixed for collecting the ammonia accompany- 
ing the displaced air when the concentrated ammonia liquor 

storage boilers are being filled. This ammonia is comparatively 
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pure ; and if the water is hard, or moderately hard, one gets some 
such reaction as the following : 
TEMPORARY HARDNESS 


CaCO; 4. 2N H,OH a (N H,)sCOs a CaCO; 2H2O 
insoluble 
precipitate. 


held in lubl 
solution by H,CO, — 


PERMANENT HARDNESS. 


CaSO, + (NHy)sCO,; = CaCO; + (NH,).SO, 
insoluble soluble. 
precipitate 


Similarly, but probably not to the same extent, the magnesium 
compounds are attacked; and hence there is little wonder that 
one finds surprisingly large accumulations of calcium and magne- 
sium salts. In the scrubber on the outlet of the decomposer 
somewhat similar reactions arise. At this point, it is not unlikely 
that insoluble calcium sulphide is found along with the other 
compounds named as one of the incrustants. Manifestly, “dead” 
soft water must be employed to avert trouble from the softening 
action which arises. Any expense or care exercised in this direc- 
tion is warranted by ensuring immunity from this trouble. 

Only one other point calls for attention; and that is as to the 
best way of dealing with the filling of storage and railway tanks 
with a view to minimizing loss of ammonia due to the displace- 
ment of ammoniacal air. At small liquor ammonia plants 
collapsible bags or balloons have been advantageously employed, 
the bag distending as the air is displaced by the run of liquor 
ammonia to the storage tank, and accordingly collapsing when 
loading drums or carboys with the liquor ammonia. The use of 
a collapsible balloon on a large concentrated ammonia liquor 
plant is impracticable, and other means have to be devised. 

The writer is firmly convinced that it would be profitable to 
bring all vents both from the storage boilers, the displaced am- 
moniacal air from railway tanks, and the effluent gases from the 
decomposer to one common scrubber of adequate size, with a 
suitably arranged seal-pot interposed to prevent the impurities 
(ammonium sulphide, ammonium carbonate, or H,S and CO,) 
reaching the concentrated ammonia liquor in the storage tanks. 
If this arrangement is carried out, and the obvious precautions 
previously named are observed, little loss is likely to occur. 

Railway tanks for concentrated ammonia liquor should all be 
fitted with the loading pipes carried to within 2/in. or 3 in. of the 
bottom of the tank, so as to avoid undue agitation; and the tank 
should be sampled when filled through the smallest size hole cut in 
the manlid, consistent with securing a representative sample. In 
summer, the loaded tanks should be sprayed with cold water 
before opening the miniature manlid mentioned. 


This article does not attempt to exhaust all the interesting 
chemical and physical problems involved in the manufacture of 
concentrated ammonia liquor, but only such as are suggested by 
Mr. Lee’s Presidential Address and the subsequent discussion. 

In making these comments, the writer has studiously avoided 
impugning any of the observations and experiences embodied in 
the report of the address named. On the other hand, he has 
attempted to throw some “light ” on some of the problems, and 
now wishes to express his thanks to Mr. Lee for the opportunity 
his address has afforded of making the foregoing observations on 
a subject which is peculiarly captivating to the student of applied 
chemistry and physics. 














Electricity Direct from Coal Gas.—Mr. S. Albert Reed, of New 
York, it is stated in the “ Gas Age,” has recently obtained a patent 
for an electrolytic cell for the production of electricity direct from 
coal gas. The method is to dissolve in an electrolyte of fused 
borax the oxide of a metal such as manganese, which forms two 
or more oxides of different degrees of oxidation, and passes from 
a lower to a higher degree of oxidation when in contact with air, 
and from a higher to a lower when in contact with a reducing 
agent such as fuel gas. When the solutions of a higher anda 
lower oxide are brought into liquid contact at any point, a differ- 
ence of electrical potential results ; and if an appropriate electrode 
is immersed in each of the solutious, a current of electricity will 
pass in a conductor joining them, so long as the difference of 
oxidation respectively in the two solutions is maintained. The 
current obtained when the electrodes are of platinum and the 
metallic oxide in solution is an oxide of manganese is about 1 volt. 


Influence of Storage on Coal.—A report on the deterioration 
in the heating value of coal during storage, covering a five-year 
period, has been issued by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The tests show that the amount of deterioration of coal in heating 
value during storage has commonly been over-estimated. The 
tests with New River and Pittsburg coal were made to determine 
the advantage to be gained by storing coal under water—particu- 
larly under salt water. The results show that storage of New 
River coal under water effectively prevents deterioration of cal- 
orific value, and that storage in the air under severe conditions 
causes only small deterioration—about 1 p.ct. in one year’s ex- 
posure, and 2 p.ct. in two years. After two years, the loss is con- 
tinuous, but slow—reaching 2°5 to 3 p.ct. in five years. The de- 
terioration of Pittsburgh coal during one year’s open-air storage 
was practically negligible. During the subsequent four years the 
deterioration proceeded very slowly, and did not reach an amount 
greater than 1°1 p.ct. in the five years. The submerged portions 
suffered no loss measurable by the methods used. 





SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


A General Meeting of the Association was held at the Royal 
Ashton Hotel, Taunton, on Wednesday last. In the absence of 
the President (Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, of Trowbridge), the chair 
was occupied by the Vice-President, Mr. D. E. Garvick (Glaston- 
bury). The attendance was below the average, probably on account 
of the near proximity of Christmas. 


Bye-Laws APPROVED. 


In the course of the general business, the proposed bye-laws 
were approved, also the proposition that the President should be 
appointed as the representative of the Association on the National 
Gas Council. 

An informal discussion followed, in which all present took part. 


War ConpiTions As AFFECTING SMALL GAs UNDERTAKINGS. 


A paper entitled ‘‘ War Conditions as Affecting Small Gas Un- 
dertakings”’ was read by Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, of Salisbury 
(it will be given next week), and was followed by a discussion, 
in the course of which it was remarked that the position set forth 
in the paper so fairly represented the case that there was not 
much left to discuss. After some remarks by Mr. W. L. Copp 
(Watchet), Mr. A. Thomas (Budleigh Salterton), Mr. B. Thomas 
(Wellington), and the Chairman, and a reply by Mr. Humphrys, 
a resolution was unanimotsly carried to the effect that the Hon. 
Secretary be requested to write to the National Gas Council, and 
ask if it would be practicable for small gas undertakings to com- 
bine and obtain a single Provisional Order applicable to all—thus 
avoiding the heavy expense of separate applications, which many 
were really unable to meet in present circumstances. 


_ 


VALUE OF ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING. 


The value of illuminating engineering is discussed in two papers 
prepared for the 1916-17 Correspondence Convention of the IIlu- 
minating Engineering Society of America. The idea is that the 
contributions made to this convention shall be circulated among 
members of the Society and others who are interested in, or wish 
to discuss, the matters dealt with. 


The first of the two papers is on the subject of the “ Value of 
Illuminating Engineering to the Gas Industry;” the main argu- 
ment of Mr. R. ffrench Pierce (the author of the communication, 
which was prepared under the auspices of the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association) being that the service which a lighting com- 
pany render to their lighting consumers consists of good illu- 
mination—adequate, comfortable, attractive, and dependable. 
Admitting that it is impracticable to so effectively supervise 
every installation as to ensure good results, he goes on to say 
that at least 90 p.ct. of all artificial lighting is done in a way 
that reflects discredit upon the illuminant employed and upon 
artificial lighting in general, and yields to the user only an insig- 
nificant fraction of the service which he has a right to expect. 
Too often so-called “ commercial” considerations—which are in 
reality the intrusion of commercial factors where they do not 
belong—are responsible. In fact, it is the author’s firm belief 
that at least half, probably two-thirds, of the gas-lighting busi- 
ness which has been lost to competitive illuminants, has been lost 
as a direct result of this attitude, and could have been retained 
through a more enlightened view of commercial problems. 

Reference is made to papers presented by Mr. E. C. Jones and 
Mr. A. C. Humphreys to the American Gas Association, as long 
ago as 1887, to show that illuminating engineering, far from being 
a mushroom upstart, possesses all the dignities and prestige which 
are tributary to age, and that the estimation in which it has been 
held by some of the most prominent meu in the industry entitles 
it to very careful consideration. The value of illuminating engi- 
neering to the gas industry, says Mr. Pierce, obviously rests upon 
the importance of the gas lighting business; and after showing 
that this business is really important, he proceeds to point out 
that the application of sound principles to the sale of lighting 
involves neither great expenditure nor radical change of policy or 
practice. It requires only recognition of the following require- 
ments, and a reasonable effort to meet them:.(1) Each customer 
should receive, within reasonable limits, the sort of service best 
suited to his needs, including proper selection and arrangement 
of lamps and reflectors, with reference to hygienic, comfortable, 
adequate, and economical illumination. (2) The gas company 
should require that all salesmen be competent to advise the 
consumer correctly, and honestly willing to do so, regarding the 
equipment best suited to his needs, and the method of instal- 
lation, or provide effective means for so supervising the activities 
of salesmen, through competent specialists, as to guard against 
at least the more flagrant violations of good lighting practice. 
Several undertakings have tried the plan of obtaining a special 
“ lighting man;” and in every case the results have entirely justi- 
fied the step. But thus far, he concludes, there has been no gas 








company willing to display the courage of their convictions and 
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require that every salesman of lighting appliances shall know how 
such appliances should be used. The promptitude and extent to 
which this idea of the salesman’s responsibility is accepted and 
ar into practice among gas companies will largely determine the 
uture position of gas lighting and the domestic gas business. 
Messrs. Hogue, Law, and Whitehorne were the authors of the 
second paper—entitled “ Illuminating Engineering as a Commer- 
cial Force ”"—and they maintained that a great deal of unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding exists as to the commercial purpose and 
ractical value of the science of illuminating engineering to the 
ighting industries. The commercial purposes are: (1) To help 
develop new lighting business; (2) to improve the lighting of 
present customers and increase its usefulness and value to them, 
and in this way to gradually raise the standard of illumination 
throughout the community ; and (3) to promote the satisfaction 
of customers by giving them better service and more effective 
lighting, which will tend to make them regard more highly the 
influence and benefits of good illumination. Particulars are given 
in the paper of what has been done by various undertakings, and 
of the important and far-reaching results, both direct and indirect, 
of illuminating engineering, which has steadily raised the prevail- 
ing standard of illumination, is assisting in a hundred ways the 
profitable progress of development, and is a stimulative commer- 
cial force that helps an undertaking to build-up its market. It 
is, in fact, the authors say, time for everyone to recognize the 
commercial power of illuminating engineering, and to utilize it. 








Recruiting in the United States. 


There are tens of thousands of recruiting stations in the United 
States, and all are performing one mission. However, in only one 
place, probably, will there be found what, to all appearances, is a 
battleship “ready for action,” safely riding at anchor in a promi- 
nent City Park. This unique spectacle is in New York. The 
battleship also has the distinction of being the only land-riding 
naval vessel in the world heated exclusively by pressed-steel gas- 
radiators. The gas supplying the heat is drawn from the.mains 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York. Forty-three 
radiators are distributed throughout the “ Recruit,” which stands 
in Union Square, one of New York’s oldest and best-known parks. 
Various methods of heating the “ Recruit’ were dicussed, and it 
was finally decided to instal gas-radiators. The thermometer has 
already dropped below 20°; but those in command are loud in 
their praises of the uniformity, as well as the quality, of heat the 
gas-radiators are furnishing. Mr. Robert E. Livingstone, of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, states that there has been a tremen- 
dons sale of gas-heating appliances in New York City during the 
last six weeks. He says that not only are private residences and 
apartments now using gas for heating, but business lofts and 
buildings are now so heated, due to the coal situation. On Nov. 28, 
the Company sold more than 700 gas-heating appliances. 


_— 
—— 


Educating the Public in America. 


Abnormal increases in the cost of practically all the materials 
used in manufacturing and distributing gas have had the result 
in the United States that many undertakings now are, or in the 
near future will be, in a position in which their existing rates will 
prove insufficient to allow them to operate with any profit ; so that 
if there is no relief for them it may be necessary to temporarily 
discontinue manufacturing gas. Under these circumstances, the 
Council of the Iowa District Gas Association recommend the 
members to take steps to advise the public that the increased cost 
of coal, coke, oil, labour, and all other supplies and equipment 
entering into the manufacture of gas makes it impossible to give 
the consumers the quality of gas and service given in the past, 
unless some relief is provided. The Council suggest the starting 
by members of a campaign of education, to make the public 
acquainted with these matters, and with the fact that it is neces- 
sary to temporarily increase the price of gas. They also récom- 
mend the American Gas Institute and the National Commercial 
Gas Association of America to institute a national campaign of 
education, in order that consumers generally may be made fully 
conversant with the need for increased gas prices while abnormal 
conditions on the expenditure side prevail. The Chicago “ Gas 
Record,” referring to the matter, says that, with these difficulties 
besetting its pathway, the gas industry is, perhaps, very fortunate 
in having practically consummated very recently its plan to merge 
its two National Associations into one compact, energetic, and 
mobile organization that will be capable of handling just such 
problems as the industry now faces. 


— 


Coal-Brasses a Valuable Bye-Product.—Drawing attention to 
the fact that the pyrites or “ coal-brasses ” found in bituminous 
coal which were hitherto considered an impurity have now become 
a raw material of value for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
the “Iron and Coal Trades Review ” says its worth at present is 
from three to four times as great as that of the coal itself. Its 
recovery, therefore, in those mines in which it is now thrown 
aside, affords a good opportunity for turning a troublesome waste 
product into profit, and thus establishing a new source of revenue 
with little added effort. Into such strong demand has pyrites 
come, that there is even a possibility that some American mines, 
abandoned because of the unusually high sulphur content of their 
coal, may be re-opened and successfully operated as pyrites pro- 
ducers, with coal as a bye-product. 











MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Austin Motor-Works. 


On Saturday, the 8th inst., a party of eighty members of the 
Association, including the President (Mr. R. G. Marsh), Mr. E. B. 


Tomlinson (the Engineer of the Nechells Works, Birmingham), 
and Mr. J. Hewett (Distributing Engineer, Birmingham), travelled 
by train to Northfield, and walked from there to the Longridge 
Works of the Austin Motor Company, Ltd. The visit had been 
arranged by the courtesy of Sir Herbert Austin, and proved to be 
an extremely popular one, as the attendance showed. Moreover, 
this visit was the only function of its kind that it had been possible 
to arrange for the present session. 

The party assembled at the works entrance, and the tour of 
inspection was commenced at once, under the guidance of Major 
Turner (Chief Inspector of the Works Police). Full details con- 
cerning the several works visited cannot be given; but everyone 
was greatly impressed with the magnitude of the operations seen 
in progress, and the splendid regularity and smoothness with 
which the work everywhere seemed to be going forward. The 
arrangements made for the comfort and welfare of the employees, 
as evidenced by the various canteens, are a noteworthy feature. 
The manner in which mechanical devices have been arranged 
in every possible direction to ease and facilitate the work is very 
striking. About two hours were passed in walking round the works ; 
the only regret being that greater time was not available to exa- 
mine more closely the many interesting things seen. The weather 
was fine, and the visit was a complete success in every way. 

About thirty members assembled, later in the evening, in the 
Reading-Room at the Council House, where tea had been ar- 
ranged. After tea, the President proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Austin Motor Company for their kindness in allowing 
the visit, and coupled with this their thanks to Major Turner. 
He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. S.-R. Barrett (the Fittings 
Superintendent to the Birmingham Gas Department) for his kind 
offices in arranging the visit. Mr. G.C. Pearson (Birmingham) 
seconded the vote, which was warmly accorded. A programme 
of music formed a fitting conclusion to a pleasant day. 





ve 


DRYING VARNISHED TIN SHEETS BY GAS. 





The Federal Tin Company, of Baltimore, are using gas-heated 
ovens, 3 ft. wide, 8 ft. high, and go to 120 ft. in length, for drying 
varnished or decorated tin ware; the speciality being that they 
can be so treated while in a vertical position, which hitherto has 
not been practicable, on account of the liability of the varnish to 
“run,” The labour incidental to stacking the ware on racks in a 
horizontal position, and wheeling in and out of a box oven, has, 
however, been considerable. With the new process the varnish 
sets firmly on entering the oven, before it has time to flow. A 
dual traveller is carried through from end to end, with a travel 
along the upper half and a return by the lower, furnished with 
hooked wire supports, into which the plates are fed by a rotary 
press at eachend. One passage through the oven completes the 
process. A saving of one-half in construction, cost of fuel, and 
ground area is thus secured. 

The ovens can be raised to any temperature desired, between 
150° and 400° Fahbr. A self-consuming mixture of gas and air is 
supplied to 33 burners on the Kemp system, arranged to blast the 
flame horizontally into wrought-iron tubes about 3 ft. long, laid 
a short distance above the bottom of the oven, plugged at one end 
but having a row of equally spaced holes along the upper surface 
for the escape and even diffusion of the hot products of combus- 
tion. There are also adjustable shutters for allowing a variable 
quantity of air to pass in with the combustible mixture, and by 
these the temperature can be adjusted as desired—the additional 
air not being required for combustion, but merely as a diluent. 
The flames are not more than 6 in. long, and are entirely confined 
within the tubes; so there is no risk of igniting volatile combus- 
tible matters that may be evaporated from the surface of the ware. 
These ovens have been in use for six months, and are completely 
displacing the old-type box ovens. The maximum output per 
oven is 40,000 sheets per day; the average consumption of gas 
being 9000 c.ft. 





ILLUMINATING POWER AND LIGHT OIL 
ABSTRACTION. 


Writing to the “Gas Age,” Mr. W. H. Gartley claims that the 
actual loss suffered by the consumer as a consequence of the ab- 


straction of light oils from the gas is a different thing from the 
results shown by a laboratory test of illuminating power taken on 
the gas before and after stripping, because the whole of the heavy 
hydrocarbons in the gas would not in any case reach the burners, 
on account of condensation and reciprocal action between the 
condensates and the gas in the holders and the distributing pipes. 
The stripped gas would tend to take-up liquids previously con- 
densed, and thus the gas would be enriched. 

Dealing with the value of the oil as a permanent enricher, Mr. 
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Gartley stated, on the authority of a number of experimenters, that 
naphthas of high boiling point in any case did not reach the bur- 
ners; and that, therefore, in practice nothing was lost by their re- 
moval. The only permanent candle power taken out by oil-washing 
was the benzol and toluol content. The experiments referred to 
consisted of treating a stripped gas (20 p.ct. coal and 80 p.ct. car- 
buretted water gas) with sufficient go p.ct. benzol, or with a mix- 
ture of go p.ct. benzol and refined solvent naphtha, to bring it up 
to the original illuminating power. The gas was then sent out into 
the district, and was stripped a second time at a testing-station a 
mile away from the works. None of the added naphtha arrived 
at this point. While he did not discuss the ability of low power 
gas to carry solvent naphtha, he suggested that attempts in this 
direction would not prove encouraging. ; 

Some inquiry was desirable as to the value of the olefines, espe- 
cially when carburetted water gas was in question, because that 
type of gas contained as much olefines as toluol, though coal gas 
contained ———- less. When introduced into the gas the 
olefines would readily carry to the burners, and appeared to be 
equal to benzol in illuminating value. The real loss to the con- 
sumer was difficult to express mathematically, unless the terms 
bearing on the particular gas were exactly specified. If we mean 
the difference between the illuminating power of the gas at the 
inlet of the oil scrubber and that at the consumer’s burner, all 
these things must be taken into account. On this basis, it would 
frequently be found that published estimates showing a loss of 


nearly 3 candles per o'1 gallon of light oil abstracted per 1000 c.ft. 
were much too high. 


THE INDUSTRIAL USE OF HIGH-GRADE GAS. 


As briefly noticed in the “JournaL” for Nov. 27 (p. 414) 
the subject of “Gas Firing and the Glass Industry” was dealt 
with by Prof. J. W. Cobb in a lecture at Leeds to the Society of 
Glass Technology. In his concluding remarks, the lecturer said 


that in both the types of regenerative furnaces which had been 
discussed, there was a very considerable constructional com- 
a introduced for fuel economy in the first place, and 
ecause it would be otherwise impossible to reach high tem- 
peratures with a low-grade gas, such as producer gas, which 
necessarily contained a large percentage of inert nitrogen from 
the method of its manufacture. When considering smaller fur- 
naces of an auxiliary type, the complete application of regenera- 
tion became almost impossible, for two reasons. First came 
the expense of installation, particularly for reversing furnaces, 
because the necessary component parts, valves, and special fire- 
clay blocks had to be introduced just the same for a small fur- 
nace as for a large one. There was another reason, which he 
thought had not been generally or sufficiently appreciated. Inthe 
recuperative furnace, and also in the revising regenerative fur- 
nace, but in a different sense, the transference of heat from the 
products of combustion had to be made through fire-clay, and 
although the process was satisfactory in large furnaces, it was 
slow. The time of contact required in order to effect the trans- 
ference was very considerable. If a calculation was made on the 
time of contact which was reasonably possible between the pro- 
ducts of combustion or air and fire-clay in any but a large furnace, 
it would be found that it was amazingly small; and for this reason 
very small regenerative furnaces had, so far as he knew, never 
been successfully worked. It was therefore simpler and cheaper 
to use a higher grade gas instead of depending upon regeneration 
and a low-grade gas, even although the cost calculated on the 
basis of heat units alone might be greater. The high-grade gas 
might be of the water-gas type specially manufactured, or, what 
was more likely, coal gas drawn from the public gas supply or 
from coke-ovens. Since the war began the use of high-grade gas 
for all such purposes had increased rapidly, on account of the 
ease and rapidity of installation, and the exact control and free- 
dom from dust and dirt in any form which could be secured in 
operations. This progress was likely to be steadily continuous 
in a number of directions when the war was over ; and it would be 
hastened if they could only secure that the new standards which 
must inevitably be adopted for public gas supplies were placed 
upon a more rational and scientific basis. 














Private Ernest Ramsden, of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
who was reported missing on Nov. 14, 1916, is now officially re- 
ported to have been killed on that date. He was at the time 
of joining the Colours with the Longwood Gas Company. 


At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Evening Star Lodge, 
No. 1719, the election of W.M. for 1918, in succession to W. Bro. 
Archibald Pollock Main, took place. This year’s Senior Warden 
—W. Bro. Fred J. West, P.M. of the Northern Star Lodge, 
No. 3053, was elected by the brethren. W.Bro. F. W. Cross, 

.M., L.R., was re-elected Treasurer.: 


The work of the mineral survey (conducted in co-operation 
with the Imperial Institute) has shown that Ceylon can furnish 
several other thoria minerals besides monazite. Among these is 
thorianite, the richest known source of thoria. This new mineral, 
when it was put on the market, was sold in Ceylon at as high a 


A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF GAS- 
HEATED WATER APPLIANCES, 
WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


By E. L. OuGcurTon. 


{A Paper read before the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, Dec. 15.] 


The object of this paper is to indicate general types of water 
heaters as shown in the patent specifications, from which they are 
mainly taken. 


The question of water heating is of increasing importance to 

the gas industry; for hot water is used in every walk of life, 

from the dawn of one’s existence to the close, and benedictory 

funeral tea. To-day there are gas-heated water appliances to 

meet many and varied requirements; but there is still scope for 

inventive minds to further develop this important branch of gas 

distribution. To meet requirements successfully, it is very neces- 

sary to instal the right type of appliance for the specific purpose ; 
and there should not be any hesitancy in replacing extravagant 

appliances by modern ones of economical type, even though the 
superseded appliances have done good service in the past, when 
demands were less exacting and refinement not so great. To ac- 
complish this, those responsible for the sales department must 
know the whole range of appliances, their internal design, and 
constructional details, and should satisfy themselves as to whether 
the makers’ claims are moderate or overdrawn. Modern adver- 
tising and misdirected sales science cause many appliances to be 
sold without complete regard to the intrinsic value of the appa- 
ratus from the standpoint of the gas seller as distinct from the 
appliance seller. The gas industry must be careful that biassed 
non-technical commercialism does not sell appliances that are 
unsatisfactory and prejudicial to future prospects. 

Some elementary principles involved in water heating are shown 
in drawings Nos. 1 and 2 ;* and the figures relating to them, giving 
the relative heating and radiating surfaces of vessels having the 
a cubical contents, although varying in base area, are as 

elow: 








I F Height i atin Radiatin Cubical 
me Diameter. on net Surfeene Contents. 

Inches, Sq. In, Sq. In. Cu. In. 

I 4 9 12°5 1130 113 

2 | 58 5 22 6 84°0 113 

3 6t8 3 37°7 65°4 113 

4 8x5 2 57°0 53°0 113 

5 12 I 113'0 37°7 113 

6 17 0'5 227°0 26°7 113 

7 24 0°25 452°0 18°8 113 


NoteE.—No directional control of water. 


No. 1 is an extreme example of heating water in bulk with small 
heating surface and a large radiating surface, and therefore low 
efficiency. The succeeding figures represent appliances utilizing 
large heating surfaces; one of them showing the heating surface 
obtained in high efficiency water heaters, such as geysers, where 
however, there is directional control. 


Rinc-BuRNERS WITH PAN OR KETTLE. 


This is the most simple and general form of obtaining hot water 
by means of gas. Various devices claiming to increase efficiency 
have from time to time appeared in patent specifications. 

1.—Coil underneath kettle, having inlet at the bottom and outlet 

near the top of the kettle. ee ; 

a and studded base, and having projections inside 

kettle. 

3.—False bottom fixed obliquely inside kettle, and having an 

opening at the low side and one at highest point, where 
heated water passes into body. 

4.—Corrugated base of pan or kettle. 

5.—Loose case surrounding pan or kettle. 


Gas WasH-BoILERs. 


These are now fast displacing the old-fashioned coal or coke 
fired set pot or boiler for domestic and trade purposes, and are 
constructed on very similar lines : : 


Cases.—Cast iron, galvanized sheet iron, copper. = 

Pans.—Rustless iron Bower-Barffed, copper tinned inside, and 
made to lift out or fixed. ; ; 

Burners.—Ordinary ring burner for domestic purposes. High- 
power burner with pilot light for trade uses. 


PROGRESSIVE TYPES. 


1.—The wash-boiler shown (p. 560) is made to the following 
specification, which the author regards as an excellent one for 
general use: (a) Cast-iron case; (b) galvanized cast-iron top rim, 
zinc lid, and soldered rivets; (c) lift out, Bower-Barffed cast-iron 
pan ; (d) draw-off tap for emptying pan; (¢) outlet for steam con- 
nected into larger flue outlet having open end at bottom to ensure 
against back draught and pull; also condensed steam does not 





* In connection with drawings Nos. 1 and 2, the author remarked that they 
were “ well-known types, or only diagrammatic, and not for publication. 





rate as £1600 per ton; but the deposits have proved to be limited. 
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Quick Heating Circulating Boiler. 











Sealed Geyser—Chamber 
Type. 
























































Water Boiler, Rectangular Chamber 
Type for Hard Water. 


Instantaneous Water Boiler 
for Soft Water. 


remain in the elbow or run back into the interior of the case, and 
so accelerate corrosion. 

2.—This is type No. 1 with the following improvement: A per- 
manent syphoning arrangement attached, in order to fill a bath 
direct, and is very suitable for working class dwellings. 

3.-—This produces the same effect as Type No. 2 by the follow- 
ing means: A funnel is fixed into the lid and extends nearly to 
the bottom of the pan. The cold-water tap in fixed over the top 
of the funnel, and the hot-water outlet is near the top, through 
which the heated water is expelled by displacement. With this 
arrangement, the boiler cannot be emptied unless an additional 
tap is fixed low down. 

4.—One of the appliances shown is for heating water in bulk, 
and has a direct connection to the town’s water supply. This is 
an advance on the preceding types, forming a link between them 
and the circulator class of water heaters. 


CIRCULATOR TyPEs OF WATER BOolILeErs. 


These are divided into three general classes: (a) Circulator ; 
(b) circulator-cylinder; (c) circulator-cylinder-cistern. 

1.—The circulator is under pressure, and heats the water by 
contact with heating surfaces of various designs. It is connected 
to a storage cylinder with circulating pipes ; and when the required 
temperature is attained, the gas is cut down by various thermo- 
static devices. This class of heater can easily be connected to an 
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existing circulating system, if of satisfactory arrangement, in con- 
junction with a boiler at the back of a coal-range. The efficiency 
of this system of water heating is further governed by: (a) Method 
of connecting-up, (b) general conditions of demand, (c) purposes 

for which the hot water is required. They are made of copper 

and cast iron, though cast iron cannot be used for soft water, 

unless Bower-Barffed; and this treatment, some makers, more 

discreet than others, will not commit themselves by guarantee in 

this regard. Arrangements should always be made to collect or 

conduct away the condensates of the flue outlet. 

2.—The circulator-cylinder is a combination of a circulator and 

storage cylinder, being designed for use independently of existing 

pipes and cylinder with a storage of any predetermined capacity. 

These require a separate cold-water supply cistern fixed above the 

highest point of the supply. Thermostatic control may be fitted 

to avoid waste of gas by overheating the water when not in use. 
Any number of hot water draw-off taps can be fixed at various 
points in the building. 

3.—The circulator-cylinder-system, as the name implies, is a 

self-contained non-pressure apparatus. It must be fixed above 
the highest point of supply, and is connected by the ball-tap 
direct to the water supply. It is made suitable as required for 
large or small supplies of water at various points. Thermostatic 
control is applied to this system also. 
The general application of the circulator type of apparatus-has 
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been ably dealt with by various authorities ; and there is little 
need to traverse the subject here. But I will deal especially 
with the various geyser type of appliance. 


GEYSERS. 


The author described, and drew attention to, a diagrammatic 
sketch of a natural geyser, and a model showing this geyser action 
as applied to gas-geysers. 

The general principle underlying all types of geysers and the 
like is the application of heat with direction control over the 
water in subdivided or atomized form, in contrast to heat appli- 
cation to water in bulk. Gas geysers are divided into two chief 
classes—viz., sealed and open. In the sealed type, the water does 
not come in contact with the products of combustion. They are 
generally made of copper, which is tinned inside, so enabling the 
water to be used for all household purposes. In the open type, 
the water is allowed to come into direct contact with the products 
of combustion in the form of either a spray or film. This gives 
a lower flue temperature than the sealed type, and consequently 
a higher efficiency. Water is supplied to geysers either with or 

without pressure. 

When geysers are to supply water to many points, as in auto- 
matic types, the hot water is usually under pressure, and the full 
gas supply is only in operation when water is being actually drawn. 
This type of apparatus gives a much higher all-round efficiency 
than the circulator type. Some water supply companies and cor- 
porations are averse to directly connected apparatus, because 
part or whole is under town’s pressure. Thenon-pressure method 
is where a break occurs between the town’s supply and the appar- 
atus ; the hot water being obtained by simply overflowing. 

The internal construction of geysers is decided in some measure 
by the character of the water supply. Where the water is hard, 
the interiors must be accessible to clean, or they will furr up, and 
removable interiors, or clear and accessible waterways, become a 
necessity. In soft-water districts, copper appliances are advisabe. 
In either case, periodical inspection should be carried out. 

Having noted the main classifications of geysers as the sealed 
and open types, we now come to a further classification. 


SEALED SyYSTEMs, 
(a) Coil or tubular. | 
(6) Annular chambers. | 
(c) Disc or circular. 
(2) Rectangular chambers. 
(e) Combinations of (a) to (d). 


OPEN SYSTEMS. 
(a) Annular surface. 
(b) Solid disc or tray surface. 
(c) Perforated drip, spray, 
cataract, or weir. 
(d) Pressure spray or atomizer. 
(e) Combinations of (a) to (d). 


There is an important classification of valves—viz., draw-off 
valve, completely automatic ; gas and waier valves, semi or non- 
automatic ; absolute, semi or non-interlocking. 

Examples of several of the foregoing types are shown in draw- 
ings, and are dealt with in the various descriptions. 

To facilitate comparison of various makes of geysers, the follow- 
ing factors are an absolute necessity: (2) Consumption of gas in 
cubic feet per hour; (b) gross calorific value of gas in therms per 
cubic foot ; (c) quantity of water in pounds per hour as actually 
delivered ; (d) actual temperature of water—i.e., T, — Tj. 

The efficiency of the appliance being 


c X d X 100 7 
sxe” 6 Pet efficiency, 


a well-designed open type geyser will give an average efficiency 
of 95 to 97 p.ct.; while a good type of sealed geyser will give 
from go to g2 per cent. efficiency. It is regrettable that many of 
the makers’ particulars relating to their appliances are, to put 
it mildly, redundant with ambiguity, and almost invariably omit 
one or more of the foregoing factors, thereby preventing anyone 
checking their figures. As a result, in reviewing the many makes 
and types of geysers, one is faced with difficulty on account of the 
multiplicity of designs and devices to achieve maximum efficiency, 
coupled with the absence of sufficient and reliable data to make 
the necessary comparisons of different appliances on the market. 
MAKERS’ STATEMENTS. 

“ Will bring water to boiling point in 15 seconds, and continue 
to run boiling water.” 
“Will continue to give really hot water at the rate of 1 gallon 
per minute as long as the gas and water are turned on. It 

has an efficiency of 95 p.ct.” 
The following questions were asked : 


(a) What is the gas consumption per hour ? 

(6) What is the temperature of really hot water ? 

They answered as follows : 

(a) 1 c.ft. per minute. 

(6) That it will give, and continue to supply, boiling water at 
about half-a-gallon per minute. 

(c) It will give water at 120° Fahr. continuously at 1 gallon per 
minute. 

No mention was made of the initial temperature of the water or 

the calorific value of the gas used in the test. 
Let us scrutinize these figures. Assume the gross calorific 


value of gas as 550 therms per c.ft., and the initial temperature 
of the water as 45° Fahr. 


(b) 212° — 45° F = T° rise of 167° Fahr. Therefore 4 gallon 

(5 Ibs.) x 60 X 167 = 50,100 therms utilized (or gt c.ft. of 
as). 

(c) se Fahr. — 45° Fabr. = T° rise of 75° Fahr. Therefore: 
1 gallon (ro lbs.) xX 60 X 75 = 45,000 therms utilized (or 
81 c.ft. of gas), or at 95 p.ct. efficiency 

(b) = 95 c.ft. of gas needed. 
(c) = 85 c.ft. of gas needed. 

As the makers only claim 95 p.ct. efficiency, these figures reveal 

a wonderful modesty. Verb. sap. 

Another maker gave different figures in three succeeding lists 

relating to the same appliance. 

(a) 1 gallon of boiling water per minute, with 60 c.ft. of gas per 
hour. 

(b) Half-a-gallon of boiling water per half-minute after every 
half-minute lapse, with 60 c.ft. of gas per hour. 

(c) Half-a-gallon per minute. Gas consumption not given. 

Assuming, as in foregoing figures, there are 33,000 therms avail- 

able in the gas. 

(a) 212° Fahr. — 45° Fahr.=167° T° rise. Therefore ro lbs. x 
60 X 167= 100,200 therms utilized (or 182 c.ft. of gas). Not 
60 c.ft. as claimed. ~ 

(b) 5 lbs. x60 167=50,100 therms utilized (or 91 c.ft. of gas). 

(c) Insufficient data to arrive at alleged efficiency. 

Here follow further examples without comment : 

(a) Will give a bath in 10 minutes. 

(6) Will give 250 cups of tea per hour. 

(c) Two gallons heated from 60° to 100° Fahr. per minute. 

(d) Cost of gas is infinitesimal, about 1-50th of 1d. per gallon. 

(ec) Thirty gallons of hot water at a cost of 3d. (gas at 3s.) in 10 
to 15 minutes. Results guaranteed. 


} As against 60 c.ft. claimed. 


FAULTS AND DEFECTs. 


The following are some common faults and defects in geysers, 
and notes as to the causes and remedies. 

1.—The water of condensation is not effectively provided for. 
This is a constructional defect. It should either be conducted 
away or caught in a trough and evaporated. 

2.—The water is discoloured. In some cases this is a construc- 
tional defect, and in others is due to imperfect adjustment. This 
generally occurs in open systems whet too much gas is used. 
But there are some so-called sealed types which allow'the flue 
products to come into contact with the surface of the water, 
whereby the water, when used for tea-making, acquires a dis- 
agreeable sooty flavour. 

3.—The water heated inadequately and not fast enough, This 
may be due to: (a) Imperfect adjustment ; (6) inadequacy of gas 
service or size of meter; (c) a fault in fitting same; (d) unwise 
selection of apparatus in view of maximum requirements; (¢) a 
combination of (a) to (d); (f) if by reason of too much gas the 
flames will smother and cause sooting ; (g) if too little gas (a very 
common fault indeed) the remedy is obvious; (h) if the flue is 
choked in any way, or inadequate, the flames will also smother, and 
imperfect combustion result ; (i) water may be passing too fast, 
or too much duty expected from the apparatus, in which case the 
makers’ guarantees should be carefully complied with, and results 
compared. 

4.—Apparatus for boiling water gives off excessive amount of 
steam. (a) Faulty design; (b) too little water; (c) too much gas. 

5.—Often out of order. (a) Faulty or complicated design; (5) 
indifferent workmanship; (c) cheap construction. 

6.—General constructional defects. (a) Seams not welted, 
slipped into one another and soft soldered. (b) Metal often ex- 
tremely light, especially near the flame. (e) Difficult or impossible 
to repair. 

WATER SuPPLY. 


Members of the Association may be interested to have the 
characteristics of water supply in various Yorkshire towns. The 
degrees of hardness are according to Clark’s table. Water to 
5 deg. of hardness is soft; water 5 to 10 deg. of hardness, semi- 
hard; water 10 to 25 deg., hard. 

In the following list of towns the degree of hardness is indi- 
cated in parentheses. Where no figure is given, either soft or 
hard is implied. 

Soft Water Districts—Baildon, Barnard Castle, Bingley, Bir- 
stall, Brighouse, Harrogate, Holmfirth, Huddersfield, Kirby 
Moorside, Pudsey, Sheffield, Shelf, Skipton, Sowerby Bridge, 
Yeadon, Barnsley (2°6), Batley (1°7), Dewsbury, Ossett, and 
Heckmondwike (3), Doncaster (4), Halifax (2 to 3), Keighley (2°7), 
Leeds (3), Ripon (4), Rotherham (3°8), Saltburn (3 and 5), Shipley 
(3'5), Thirsk (4), Wakefield (3°8), Bradford (2°6 to 4'9). 

Hard Water Districts—Beverley (19), Bridlington, Filey (11), 
Goole (38), Horsforth (8), Malton (14), Penistone (13°3), Pickering, 
Pontefract (10 to 11), Scarborough (11 to 14), Selby (12), Settle, 
Wath-on-Dearne (8), Whitby (9), Wombwell, York (11°5). 


Gas-HEATED STEAM-BoOILERs. 


These are used by cafés and hotels for various purposes, and 
are made to generate steam at low pressure. The steam café 
boiler has been generally governed to cut down the gas supply 
when 2} lbs. pressure is generated. A small copper or welded 
steel boiler will provide a supply of boiling water and steam for: 
(a) Tea making, (b) coffee machines, (c) milk and cocoa urns, (@) 
egg steamers and poachers. This type of boiler is usually fixed 





(a) 60 X 550 therms = 33,000 therms available in the gas. 





beneath the counter, with the above-mentioned appliances alone 
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visible on the counter top. Boiling water cannot be drawn off 
if the steam pressure falls below 1} lbs. No provision is made 
for supplying cold water in these boilers, which somewhat limits 
their range of usefulness. When connected to vegetable steam- 
ing closets, the boiler is made to generate steam at 1o lbs. pres- 
sure; and the gas supply does not shut-down until this pressure 
is generated. 

Café steam-boilers are very efficient; but repairs are somewhat 
costly, and cannot satisfactorily be effected locally, having to be 
returned to the makers. . 

For large cooking installations there is a very efficient steel 
plate gas-heated steam tubular boiler constructed to work at 50 lbs. 
pressure. All gas-heated steam-boilers are necessarily fitted with 
safety valve, steam-gauge, and water-gauge. The smaller types 
have thermostatic valves; while the larger types are fitted with 
concentric burners under separate and adequate control. 

Gas-heated steam-boilers are used for many industrial pur- 
poses—viz., vulcanizing, plating tanks, cloth pressing, distilleries, 
turkish baths, &c. 


CoaL-Gas FireD STEAM-BoILeErs. 

The following data are necessary in making calculations for the 
above purpose: 

1000 c.ft. of coal gas at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. barometer, with a 
specific gravity of ‘45, weighs 34 lbs. Therefore, 29 c.ft. weighs 
1 lb.; and 1 lb. of coal gas with calorific value (gross) 550 yields 
15,950 therms. 

_Therms per pound of gas __ Pounds of water evaporated 
Therms per pound of steam per pound of gas. 
GENERAL. 


1.—The pan or kettle heated by the homely gas-ring is not 
likely to go out of fashion just yet; but efforts should be con- 
tinued to increase its efficiency by using pans or kettles specially 
adapted to the purpose, and also to improvement in the design of 
ring burners, of which many are far from satisfactory. Are we 
too optimistic when we express the hope that the day is not far 
distant when we shall have a noiseless low pressure (and without 
air-blast) surface-combustion diaphragm heater for domestic pur- 
poses? The average efficiency of appliances properly used ona 
gas-ring of good design is about 50 p.ct.; while there are many 
which simply waste the gds—a deplorable thing in these stren- 
uous times. 

2.—The gas wash-boiler is daily gaining in popularity; but, 
unfortunately, many cheaply constructed and short-lived types 
of wash-boilers are in evidence. Thecast-iron cased boiler, with 
rustless iron or tinned copper pan and zinc lid, is a very efficient 
type, though the efficiency would be enhanced if it were double- 
cased and packed with slag wool. Probably the most common 
fault with this type of boiler is the tendency for the flames to 
“smother out,” due to the effort to restrict “ flue loss” by reduc- 
ing the outlet below that which is essential for the complete re- 
moval of the products of combustion. Burners are sometimes 
fixed too near the bottom of the pan; and incomplete combustion 
results. Also the pans may be too large for the outer casing, 
thereby restricting the movement of the heated products. Inthe 
larger boilers, with high-power burners having a flame of higher 
aeration, the faults above-mentioned are not so common. The 
efficiency of unpacked gas wash boilers is from 50 to 60 p.ct. 

3.—The most common type of geyser is that which is made 
expressly for fixed-point duty, and supplies hot water direct into 
bath, lavatory, or sink, as the case maybe. Butthere are geysers 
in which the hot water can be delivered at several points; and 
any number of taps in various positions may be fixed according 
to size of apparatus. These are ideal appliances for an all-gas 
house and new installations ; the opening of any one tap causing 
the gas under the geyser to light up “ at full,” and the closing of 
the last tap to shut the main gas supply off or lower the burners, 
or leave only a pilot light burning. Hot water is always ready 
on demand, and a minimum amount of gas is burning when not 
required. 

There are three points which must always be kept prominently 
in view in connection with the successful fixing and application of 
geysers—viz.: (a) There must be an adequate supply of gas at 
the burners. (b) There should be a constant pressure, for with 
luminous flame burners there is a danger, firstly, of sooting-up, 
and, secondly, of loss of efficiency by reason of unburnt gas under 
increased pressure. (c) An efficient flue should be provided, and 
this fitted with a “ baffler”’ inside, and a cowl outside.* 

Geysers specially constructed to give boiling water are now in 
almost universal use in cafés, &c. These are made for both soft 
and hard water; and while designs vary greatly, the principles 
underlying them are similar—viz., the water is automatically sup- 
plied, and boiling water is intended to be drawn after a lapse of 
two or more minutes. There is one type which differs from all 
others in the ingenious way in which the boiling water is governed 
by a bell rising to open the valve, and closing the valve when it 
falls. It has been modified many times since being put on the 
market. This interesting apparatus is evidently not yet perfect, 
for many additional patents have been taken out, all aiming at 
remedying the fundamental defect of stopping the flow when the 
temperature of the water falls below 212° Fahr. 

4.—Flames.—Luminous flames give as much heat as the same 
amount of gas burnt in a non-luminous or bunsen flame. Lumin- 





* Efficient flues are very difficult to define under a general heading, for 
the location and weather conditions make it a local question. 








ous flames must not have flame contact, and should be at least 
2 in. from the surface of the heater. Non-luminous flames may 
have contact, so long as the inner cone is not in contact. Lumin- 
ous flames are easier to cut down by thermostatic arrangements. 
Non-luminous flames can be cut down to one-eighth of their nor- 
mal consumption, although some authorities do not exceed one- 
fourth of their normal consumption, and prefer to “cut down ” 
the large outer ring and leave the inner ring on full. One well- 
known maker claims 20 p.ct. additional boiler surface utilized with 
luminous flames. 

5.—Flue Temperature.—This is important, because a high tem- 
perature means less efficiency, though less condensation. Circu- 
lators and geysers are designed with the view of having a flue 
temperature considerably below that of the water—viz., 40° to 
60° Fahr. difference. , 


6.—Temperature of Water for Various Purposes.— 


Hot baths 95° to 105° Fahr. 
Domestic uses : . rao’ to 190° ,, 
Washing greasy plates . : . t70° to 60° ,, 
Scaldinghot water... .... . 200° 
Tea making . ; . ee ae 


Gas v. ELECTRICAL WATER HEATERS. 


An electrical journal this year gave the efficiencies of electri- 
cally heated water appliances as follows: 


P.Ct. 
(a) Totallyimmersed elements . .... . . 95 
(b) Elements clamped to underside of base. . . . 85 


(c) Enclosed and radiant type boiling plates for heating 
CUOMIy MARENR 5 ke 30 to 50 
For comparison with gas-heated appliances of the same assumed 
efficiency, we take the following data: 
1 Board of Trade unit = 3440 Therms (the highest figure) 
1 c.ft. of coal gas = 500 Therms (gross) (a low figure) 
to gallons (roo Ibs.) of water to be raised from 45° to 212° Fahr, 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 
Then. 1. 3440 X 95 + 100 = 3268 therms utilized. 
2. 3440 X 85 +100 = 2924 __CSs=« 
3- 3440 X 50-—-100=1720 ,, 
4, 3440 X 30> I00= 1032 __—,, ” 
But to raise roolbs. of water through 167° Fahr. 16,700 therms are needed 
16,700 
Therms utilized per B.T.U. 


” 


Therefore : 





= No. of B.T.U. taken. 
d. 











16,700_ Sis : er 
Ze — 5'1 B.T.U., which at rd. per unit = 5'1. 
16,700 : 
2. ——_= ” ” ” = “7. 
2924 37 a 
26,700... ge 
3- 1720 = 9'7 ” ” ” = 9'7- 
4. 16,700 _ 161 ” a ” = 16'1. 
1032 
GAS APPLIANCES. 
I. 500 X 95 div. 100 = 475 therms utilized. 
2. 500 X 85 ,, 100 = 425 _ ,, ” 
3 500X 50 , 100=250 ,, ” 
4. 500 X 30 ,, 100= 150 ,, ” 
16,700 
and = f . . 
Therms utilized per c. ft. sceicaheaneames 
d. 
a ee = 35'1c.ft., which at 3s. 6d. per 1000 = 1°4, 
2. 16,700 _ ak 5 3 - = 1°6. 
425 
3. 16:700 _ 66-8 ,, = 2°8. 
250 
. 16,700 m S2E°S 15 ” ” = 4°6. 
150 


From the above figures it will be noted that with coal gas of 
500 therms (gross) 6°8 c.ft. of gas = 1 B.T.U. 


In conclusion, may the makers be urged to give more accurate 
and detailed data concerning the various appliances made by 
them, so that the buyer may have a better opportunity of rightly 
judging which is the best type for the specific purpose he has in 
view, and for which the apparatus is designed. On the other 
hand, salesmen should not be led blindly by any maker unless he has 
personally proved the superiority of his appliance, for no maker 
has a monopoly of brains. Hence the necessity to train the mind 
to investigate the various apparatus, quite forgetful of the maker’s 
reputation in other lines of manufacture. 








Slipping of Pulley-Belts.—Attention is directed by Mr. W. F. 
Schaphorst, in a communication to the “ American Gas Engi- 
neering Journal,” to the slipping of pulley-belts, and to the fact 
that each unit per cent. loss of speed from this cause means a 
proportionate addition to the fuel bill. In the absence of “ slip,” 
the speeds of the driving and receiving wheels should be in the 
inverse proportion of their respective diameters. The extent of 
“slip” can be ascertained by counting the revolutions of each 
wheel, and comparing the difference between the actual and the 
calculated results. The drilling of holes in the periphery was at 
one time a favourite remedy for this trouble, but has now fallen 
into disuse. After pointing out its futility, he claims that, if the 
holes were plugged with corks, some benefit would ensue, as the 
co-efficient of friction of cork and leather is known to be high. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Supplement to Mr. West’s Southern Association Paper. 


Srr,—I have now pleasure in fulfilling the promise I made when 
reading my paper before the Southern Association, that I would pub- 
lish the results of some further experiments I was making. 

In the former experiments, it was arranged that the quality of the 
gas should not go below 500 B.Th.U.—the calorific standard. Some 
experiments that have recently been made on the heating and lighting 
power of the gas have revealed the fact that probably a gas ranging 
from about 450 to 500 B.Th.U. (providing it contains a minimum of 
inert gases) would be very suitable for all purposes, and so enable us 
fo produce and sell a much larger volume of gas per ton of coal, by 
steaming, as the following results will show: 





consumed that nearly always outweighs the many advantages that 
otherwise can be rightly claimed for gas as against solid fuel. 

In this direction, one must not overlook the merits of producer gas, 
which will in the near future make great strides for general melting 
and heating purposes. L. C. HARVEY. 

Malden, Surrey, Dec. 8, 1917. , 


~ 
ean 





Dividend Payments Free of Income-Tax Deduction. 


S1r,—I should like to be informed through the columns of the 
‘* JOURNAL”? if statutory gas companies—either maximum-dividend 
or sliding-scale concerns—can pay to their shareholders the dividends 
free of income-tax deduction; and, if this cannot be done, I would be 
thankful to know the legal objections. 

I am aware that it is possible for many shareholders being exempt 
from income-tax payment; and, that being so, I would like to know if 
it would not be better to issue the warrants without any deduction for 
tax and allow the individual shareholders to make their own respective 





Test oF OrRELL Nuts—(Continued), 


High Temperature. 


Test made in the ordinary way (without steam), but arranged so that the 
quality of the gas did not fall below the standard calorific value of 
500 B.Th.U. 


WITHOUT STEAM. 


Temperature outside retort average 1415° C. (2579° Fahr.) 














High Temperature. 


Test made by the introduction of steam for making blue water gas at 25 and 
40 lbs. pressure with 3-in. nozzle. The speed of coke extractor gear 
was reduced with the object of making larger volumes of gas per ton at 
calorific values below 500 B.Th.U. 


WITH STEAM AT— 
25 lbs. Pressure, 


1400° C, (2552° Fahr.) 


40 Ibs. Pressure, 
1400° C, (2552° Fahr.) 

















Coals carbonized in 24 hours .... . 2°63 tons 2°94 tons 2°74 tons 
Gas made per 24 hours (corrected) . 217,107 c.ft. 208,791 c.ft. 237,763 c.ft. 
Gas made perretortin24 hours .. . 54,277 9 52,198 ,, 59.441 4, 
Gas made per ton (corrected) . ... . 14,989 ,, 17;759 + 21,684 ,, 
Tar make per ton, dehydrated . . . . s . 17°4 gallons 18°2 gallons 18°6 gallons 
Ammoniacal liquor per ton (to0z.). . . . « . > ae 42°4 * 40°3 - 
Calorifie walue, gross . 2. 2 1 8 lt lt m 503 B.Th.U. 460 B.Th.U. 442 B.Th.U. 
B.Th.U. gross per ton of coal carbonized . 7,538,461 8,169,140 9,584,328 
Analysis of Gas. Test of Dehydrated Tar. Analysis of Gas. | Dehydrated Tar.| Analysis of Gas. goer Tar. 
P.ct Sp. gr., 1°09. P.ct.| Sp. gr., 1°06. P.ct.| Sp. gr., 1°09. 
Cis 4. ss o « OF was 7” P.ct CO, . . es vies Pot. 0G, .« « « *2| sili P.ct. 
Hydrocarbons. . . 2°2 oto1jo°C.. . . 2°0 Hydrocarbons 2*1| 0° to170°C. 2 Hydrocarbons 1°9| o°to170°C. 2 
Me 36 “ia cs = eS 170 ,, 230° C. . 17°0 O . 2 « » Ogre’ , aC. 60 ° + 0°2/170° ,, 230°C. 17 
aa o. », 368 230 ,, 360°C. . 35°0 CO . . . 22°6)}230° ,, 360°C. 34 CO ° 21°8|230° |, 360° C. 36 
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I am glad to say that I have had the offer for research work of an returns. This, in such cases, would obviate the necessity of the 


up-to-date small gas-works, and hope very shortly to be able to 
arrange for some independent scientific experts to take charge of the 
plant, and to ascertain definitely from various samples of the gas that 
will be made and supplied to the public which is the most suitable for 
light, heat, and power purposes. The results, I hope, will be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the gas industry. 

I am making some further experiments on about 300 tons of the 
well-known Arley Mine coal. When these are completed, I will pub- 
lish the results, and show separately the additional volumes of gas due 
to the increased heating of the retorts, and the combined advantage of 
steaming for producing blue water gas from one operation inside the 
retorts. 

Southport, Dec. 15, 1917. 


JoHN WEST. 


“On the Fringe of Gas Developments. 


S1r,—In your issue of Oct. 9 you published my letter referring to 
your criticism of the paper, on ‘‘ Fuel Economy Possibilities in the 
Brass Foundry,’’ that I read before the Institute of Metals at the 
autumn meeting. I therein explained that I was unable, at that date, 
to enter into a discussion with your correspondents, Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Thornton, through your columns. 

My replies to written communications containing similar matter, to 
that published in the ‘‘ JouURNAL”’ have now been submitted to the 
Secretary of the Institute; and I hope that Mr. Hartley and Mr. 
Thornton will find that my views on the achievements already attained, 
and the prospects of further developments in the application of coal 
gas for melting purposes, are not very divergent from their own. 

The field of expansion that lies before us in the direction of heat 
generation by means of town gas for metallurgical, commercial, and 
domestic purposes is still one of vast magnitude; and I consider that 
as yet we have only touched the fringe of the subject. 

The several important firms that have already done so much in this 
direction have a work of no mean order in front of them, if they 
intend to grapple with the ever-increasing requirements for gas-heated 
plant and apparatus. 

I have been responsible for many of the national casting equipments 
that are now installed in this country (including the pioneer direct- 
casting systems), that have been and are still melting some thousands 
of tons of cartridge strip and fuse rod brass per week; but few of 
these are gas-fired. The reason why this is so is to a great extent due, 
in many instances, to the shortage in the supply of gas, owing to the 
war demands upon the gas companies, coupled with the relatively 
— running costs that melting by means of coal gas would often 
entail. 

That present-day gas-furnace efficiencies can be doubled is not an 
unreasonable or extravagant prophesy ; and I hope to assist in a small 
way to obtain these results. If this is realized, and gas consumptions 
are in consequence reduced by one-half, the case for gas-fired melting 
and heating plant will be materially advanced ; for it is the cost of gas 











shareholders counterclaiming from the Inland Revenue Authorities for 
the recoupment of tax deductions. Is there any reason that this could 
not be done in the case of a company working under the usual statu- 
tory sliding-scale clauses ? 

Very frequently, companies working under the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1908 (limited liability), pay their dividends to share- 
holders free of tax—specifying, when so doing, that the company have 
paid, or will be paying, the income-tax direct. If this can be done in 
one case, it would be instructive to hear the legal reasons of it being 
unable to be accomplished in that of a gas company. 

I would be thankful if someone could give me any practical informa- 
tion upon the above subject—from experiences, if possible. 


Dec. 12, 1917+ ENQUIRER. 


_ 
—_ 





Tottenham Gas Supply. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to a paragraph appearing on 
p- 512 of the issue for the 11th inst. of your ‘‘ JoURNAL,’’ headed 
=, ; y p 
“* Quality of Gas at Tottenham.” I enclose herewith copy of a letter 
I have addressed to the Editors of the ‘‘ Tottenham Herald” and the 
*“Wood Green Herald”’ respectively, for the information of your 
readers. —. 
REGINALD C. GRAVES, 


Clerk and Solicitor of the Council. 
Town Hall, Tottenham, Dec. 13, 1917. 


LENCLOSURE. ] 
Town Hall, Tottenham, Dec. 10, 1917. 

Dear Sir,—The attention of the Public Health Committee of my 
Council has been called to the leading articles which appeared in last 
week’s ‘‘ Tottenham Herald’? and ‘‘ Wood Green Herald,”’ relative 
to the gas supply, in which it is stated that ‘‘ the Company wanted, 
for the period of the war only, to bring a gas-main down from the 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s system at Stamford Hill, and connect 
it with the local mains in Broad Lane, so that any surplus supply in 
the former district might be diverted for the use of Tottenham resi- 
dents. The Council, to the great detriment of our neighbourhood, as 
it turns out, haughtily refused; and it is well the public should know 
the truth.” 

My Committee are anxious that the actual facts should be made 
known to the public; and they have accordingly requested me to ac- 
quaint you with the same. 

In his letter to me of the 14th ult., the Secretary of the Tottenham 
District Light, Heat, and Power Company wrote as follows: ‘I 
venture to remind you that the Company foresaw the possibility of this 
[i.e., breakdowns] in April, 1916, and then arranged to spend nearly 
4#:4000 in laying an emergency supply from the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to Tottenham, and sought the Council’s co-operation by ask- 
ing them to allow a pumping station for the purpose to be placed on 
Page Green Common. Unfortunately, the Council could not see their 
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way to accede to this request, or the main would have been laid and 
the present serious position would have been avoided.”’ 

This letter was submitted by me to the Council on the 2oth ult., 
when I reported ‘that I had written in reply complaining of the un- 
warrantable endeavour to place the responsibility for the present scri- 
ous position on the shoulders of the Council, and taking the strongest 
exception thereto on their behalf. At the same time I inquired what 
steps were being taken by the Company to improve the quality and 
pressure of gas supplied to residents in Tottenham. On the 23rd ult., 
I wrote to the Secretary. of the Company, requesting the Directors to 
receive a deputation from the Council; and on the following day he 
informed me that his Board would meet on Dec. 7, when the contents 
of my letter would be communicated to them. In reply I wrote: 
‘Am I to gather that you do not regard the subject-matter of our 
correspondence as of sufficient urgency as to warrant your arranging 
for a special meeting of your Board to be held prior to the 7th prox. ? 
The present conditions of supply in Tottenham are of so urgent a 
character that 1 am to request that your Directors will without delay 
receive a deputation from my Council in regard thereto.”’ 

On the morning of the 27th ult. the Secretary informed me by tele- 
phone that his Chairman, Sir Daniel Goddard, had instructed him to 
convene a special meeting of the Board, as desired by me. This meet- 
ing was held on the 4th inst., when the Council’s deputation called the 
attention of the Directors to the allegations above referred to, and at 
the same time complained of the failure of the Company to carry out 
their obligations to their consumers. On behalf of the deputation, I 
reminded the Directors that the Council had no legal power to sanc- 
tion the utilization of a part of Page Green Common for the purpose 
of enabling the Company to erect a pumping station and to take an 
emergency supply from the Gas Light and Coke Company; and 
furthermore, that the Company had themselves abandoned the Page 
Green proposal. In reply, Sir Daniel Goddard stated ‘‘ that the Direc- 
tors regretted that any suggestions should have been made which could 
have been interpreted as throwing any blame on the Council for the 
present inadequate supply, and that they wished to say that even if the 
pumping station in question had been erected, the Company would not 
have been able to obtain from the Gas Light and Coke Company the 
emergency supply contemplated: The Company’s failure was attri- 
butable entirely to the scarcity of labour, to the impossibility of ob- 
taining materials, and to war conditions.”’ 

At the request of the Chairman, Sir Daniel Goddard undertook to 
send me, for submission to the Council, the considered reply of the 
Directors to the points raised by the deputation. 

From the above, it will be gathered that the attack which has been 
made on the Council was quite uncalled for; and I am to request that 
publicity will be given to the true circumstances. 


(Signed) Reginald C. Graves, Clerk and Solicitor of the Council. 


_ 
ie 





Steaming and Blue Water Gas in Verticals—Mr. G. H. Elliott 
writes asking us to correct a slip that he made in the letter over his 
signature which appeared on p. 509 of the ‘* JouRNAL”’ for the 11th 
inst. In the last paragraph but one, “‘ £90 per 100 tons of coke ”’ 
should read ‘‘ 4590 per 1000 tons of coal.”’ 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











German Control of Thorium. 

Some interesting particulars respecting the manner in which the 
Germans before tue war obtained control of the supplies of thorium 
were brought to light in the course of the debate last Tuesday on the 
Non-Ferrous Meta! Industry Bill. 


Mr. GLYN-JONKS, who referred to the matter as some evidence oc! 
the necessity for the Bill, said the industry of the Welsbach incan- 
descent mantle was due to the discovery that thoria combined with 
ceria (two rare earths), subjected to great heat, gave a brilliant light 
These rare earths were originally found and worked by an American 
company from-deposits of monazite sand in the Carolinas. The Ger- 
man Thorium Syndicate acquired the right to work more advan- 
tageously situated deposits in Brazil. In fifteen years they drove the 
Americans out of the market. About 1911, deposits of monazite sand 
were discovered in Travancore, India. ‘They were alleged to have 
been found by a Mr. Schomberg. The Travancore deposits withiy 
their own Empire were so infinitely richer in these two rare earths 
than those in Brazil (which was practically the only other source), that 
anyone who obtained control of them would be in a position to control 
the manufacture not only of thorium and ceria, but of incandescent gas- 
mantles. He was not going to argue whether Mr. Schomberg was a 
German, or a naturalized German, or a German-American. He formed 
a Syndicate, known as the London Cosmopolitan Mining Company ; 
and, with the consent of the Indian Government, he secured a con- 
cession over the Travancore monazite sand deposits. It was a condi- 
tion of the concession that it should be transferred to none but a 
British company. That was in May, 1911. In December of the same 
year this Syndicate, together with the General Electric Company, 
agreed to form a British Company to take over the concession; the 
British Company being the Travancore Minerals Company. Mr. Schom- 
berg’s Syndicate received £°10,000 in ordinary shares and £10,000 in 
cash. ‘The General Electric Company provided £20,000 in prefer- 
ence shares to this Travancore Minerals Company (now a British Com- 
pany), and received from the Company 10,000 ordinary shares by way 
of commission. Mark what followed! This British Company, the 
Travancore Minerals Company, supplied practically the whole of the 
output to a German Syndicate. ‘The little they allowed to come to 
this country was put at prohibitive prices. Shortly before the war, 
the English gas-manile makers were summoned to Berlin by the 





German ring, and were informed that unless they—the British mantle 
manufacturers+limited their output, the Germans would withhold 
supplies of thorium nitrate, without which the mantles could not be 
made. A further condition was that the price of the mantles was to 
be ddvanced, and that two-thirds of the advanced price should be paid 
by the British manufacturers to their competitors, the German Syndi- 
cate. In the light of these facts, it was interesting to note that in- 
quirics instituted after the war showed that the whole of the prefer- 
ence shares, and a majority of the ordinary shares, in the Travancore 
Minerals Company—the supposed English Company—were held in 
trust for the Auer Company of Berlin, the Berlin Syndicate. With Mr. 
Schomberg still the Manager in Travancore, and with a German- 
controlled English Company, it was not surprising that these valuable 
deposits found in the British Empire were controlled by a German 
Syndicate, who were thus enabled to take the British manufacturer by 
the throat and to dictate to the British public the price they should pay 
for mantles, as well as to demand a toll to be paid ‘to the German 
Syndicate on every mantle sold in this country. It was not necessary 
for his purpose to go into the steps taken since the war by the Secre- 
tary of State for India to free this industry from the shackles of Ger- 
man control. He was not, however, satisfied that they were com- 
pletely successful. If this Bill had been in force in 1911, and our 
authorities had known then what they know now, such an ignominious 
state of things would have been prevented. The history of the Travan- 
core concession showed that the English Company got the concession 
because they were an English Company. Did they know when they 
allowed the German Syndicate to finance and control them that they 
were handing over to those Germans the power to throttle the British 
mantle industry? If they did, then they deliberately, for gain, tricked 
the authorities and sold the country’s interest. Unfortunately, there 
were people who took advantage of the too easy facilities provided 
by our Company Law to camouflage transactions, alliances, and as- 
sociations which were against the public interest. 
South Staffordshire Mond Gas (No. 2) Bill. 
The South Staffordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) (No. 2) Bill 


has been read the third time in the House of Commons, and passed, 
without amendment. 


Lighting of Factories and Workshops. 

Mr. PEMBERTON BILLING asked if a report had been received as to 
the progress and recommendations (if any) of the Lighting of Fac- 
tories and Workshops Committee ; how many sittings the Committee 
had held within the last six months; whether any changes had been 
made in the personnel of the Committee during this period ; what was 
the annual cost to the State of the Committee, including salaries, rent, 
rates, taxes, printing, postage, and stationery ; and whether the Com- 
mittee was to be continued. 

Sir G. CAvr, who replied, said that the Committee presented a 
first.report in May, 1915. Owing to the war, the further inquiries in 
contemplation by the Committee had to be suspended, and there had 
been no meetings of the Committee, no change in the personnel, and 
no expenses incurred in connection with it during the last two years. 
Good lighting in factories and workshops was of great importance to 
the health of the workers and for the prevention of accidents, and had 
also a considerable effect on output. It was proposed that the inquiry 
should be resumed as soon as circumstances permitted. 


Ludlow Gas Company’s Coal Supply. 

Major Hunt asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
was aware that the amount of coal supplied to the Ludlow Gas Com- 
pany was so inadequate that it was not possible to supply sufficient 
lighting to the town and railway station; and, in view of the fact that 
a gas company in the neighbourhood were allowed more coal than was 
required, he would take steps to have sufficient coal supplied to the 
Ludlow Company for the necessary lighting of the town and railway 
station. 

Mr. WARDLE replied that he understood from the Controller of Coal 
Mines that while there had been some difficulty in obtaining supplies 
of coal for these works, owing to the extreme pressure of the demand 
for gas coal, which continued to increase, he had no information that 
the Company had actually to curtail the supply of gas. It had been 
possible to make arrangements which would permit of the accumula- 
tion of an adequate stock of coal at the works in addition to meeting 
the Company’s current consumption. 


National Insurance (Unemployment) Bill. 

The National Insurance (Part II.) (Munition Workers) Act, 1916, 
which came into force on Sept. 4, 1916, temporarily extends the scheme 
of compulsory insurance against unemployment, contained in Part II. 
of the National Insurance Act, 1911, to munition workers and to 
certain trades specified in the first schedule. Under this extension, 
contributions from employers and workpeople will be payable for such 
period as the Minister of Labour may determine—not being longer 
than five years from Sept. 4, 1916, or three years after the end of the 
war, whichever is the longer. In certain of these trades some pro- 
vision against unemployment is already made; and it is possible that 
the amount of unemployment after the war may not be so great as to 
justify the rates of contributions payable under the Act. The Minister 
of Labour has no power under the Act to exclude from unemployment 
insurance any of the trades specified in the schedule; and clause 1 of 
the present Bill gives him the necessary powers. Under the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, the amount of benefit that may be paid is limited 
to one week for every five contributions. The proportion of benefit to 
contributions under this rule could probably be decreased by adminis- 
trative order ; but there appears to be no such power to increase it, so 
as to give a larger amount of benefit in respect of a given number of 
contributions. Clause 2, therefore, proposes to empower the Minister 
of Labour to vary the proportion. 








Association of Local Authorities.—The Sheffield Corporation Par- 
liamentary Committee report that they do not consider it necessary 
for the Corporation to join the new Association of authorities not own- 
ing gas undertakings. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 


Last Tuesday, the Railway and Canal Commission refused an ap- 
plication by the Traders’ Traffic Conference, of Walsall, against the 
Midland Railway Company (as representing other railway companies), 
for a declaration that benzol, naphtha, and toluol were spirits of tar, 
and were comprised within Class 2 of the statutory classification of 
railway charges. 


Mr. WHITEHEAD, K.C., said the applicants, for the purposes: of 
their business, dispatched or received large quantities of benzol, 
naphtha, and toluol with a flashpoint below 73°, and in lots greater 
and less than 3 tons, in casks, iron drums, or tank-wagons; and they 
had to pay the rates of carriage complained of. ‘They contended that 
Class 2 rates were applicable ; and the question was whether the Rail- 
way Company were entitled to alter the classification. 

Mr. TALBOT, for the Company, denied that the articles referred to 
were spirits of tar. 

Dr. Harold G. Colman and Sir W. Tilden gave evidence for the ap- 
plicants as to the method of producing the articles from coal tar ; 
while Mr. H. Ballantyne and Mr. Howard Jenkins for the Railway 
Company stated that benzol, toluol, and naphtha could not be classed 
as spirits of tar. 

Mr. Justice LUSH said the Court had to look at what was usually 
understood by the term “ spirits of tar.’? Having regard to the fact 
that the classification was a business classification, he had no doubt 
whatever as to the products not being such as could be described as 
spirits of tar. It was clear that the Railway Company were entitled 
to deal with them as they had done, and place them in Class 3 of 
Part 4, as dangerous goods. The application was refused. 

. 


<i 
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Monazite Sand Control. 

Mr. Justice Younger, sitting in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice last Thursday, had before him the action of Jaeger 
Bros., Ltd., v. Travancore Minerals Company, Ltd., in which the 
plaintiffs claimed a declaration that, under an agreement of Dec. 1, 
1915, the defendants were bound to supply them with 1500 tons of 
monazite sand for delivery between 1918 and 1922, and the sole right 
prior to and during those years of selling this sand in the United States. 
Plaintiffs further claimed an injunction restraining the defendants 
from selling this monazite sand in the United States, or from com- 
municating directly with the Lindsay Light Company, of Chicago, or 
with any other person in America relative to the sale of this sand. In 
the course’ of the opening, it was stated that in 1912 the plaintiffs and 
Messrs. Phillip, Bauer, & Co., of Hamburg, entered into an agreement 
with the Travancore Company, by which they were to be the exclusive 
selling agents in America of the sand. One contract was entered into, 
and a shipment of the sand was sent to Messrs. Phillip, Bauer, & Co., 
of New York. Then came the agreement, the subject of this action, 
and when Messrs. Bauer & Co., of New York, were placed on the 
statutory black list (from which they had since been removed), the 
plaintiffs transferred their shipments to the Lindsay Light Company, 
of Chicago. The defendants said that Messrs. Bauer & Co., of New 
York, were at all material times an alien enemy firm; but, as a-matter 
of fact, they were an entirely independent American Company. The 
mainline of defence was that the negotiations, which were partly by 
letter and partly by word of mouth, never resulted in an agréement. 
The hearing was adjourned. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Dec. 12.] 
Nos. 17,826—18,249. 

ALEXANDER, A. E. (Surface Combustion Company).—*‘ Mixing and 
proportioning gases.’’ No. 17,855. 

CLARKSON, T. J. R.—‘ Dry gas-meters.”” No. 18,151. 

CRACKNELL, T.—‘‘ Mixing air and gas in engines.’? No. 18,079. 

Cross, R. B.—‘‘ Retorts for distillation.”’ No. 18,158. 

Day, C., P.—‘ Regulating pressure of coal gas for engines.’’ No. 
18,214. 

MorratT, IT. G.—See Cross. No. 18,158. 

MuRPHY, S. J.—‘‘ Feeding high-pressure. gas automatically to en- 
gines.”? No. 18,045. 

NELSON, L.—‘‘ Gas-producers.’’ No. 18,249. 

SHAKESHAFT, C. E. M.—See Clarkson. No. 18,151. 

SmirH, D. J.—‘‘ Combined gas cooler and filter.’’ No. 17,982. 

Soc. ANON. DE PRODUITS CHIMIQUES DE VILLENEUVE.—“‘ Pre- 
paring colouring-materials by means of tar.’’ No. 17,897. 

SURFACE COMBUSTION COoMPANY.—Sce Alexander. No. 17,855. 

Tomuinson, H. W., and Tomiinson & Co.—‘ Gas-containers: for 
motor vehicles.’? No: 18,167. 

WEBER, G.—Sce Soc. Anon. de Produits. No. 17,897. 

WHEATLEY, S. C.—‘! Gas-container for vehicles.”” No. 18,001. 











Further Increase in Price at Ipswich.—As from the end of the 
year, the price charged by the Ipswich Gas Company will be increased 
from 3s. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. At the outbreak of war, the price 
was 2s. 4d. Since then, of course, the expenses have increased enor- 
mously ; and though the income has gone up as well, there is a reduc- 
tion of about 50 p.ct. in the net profits. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COAL SUPPLY IN SCOTLAND. 








Deputation to the Controller. 


Arising out of the ‘*‘ Coal Transport Re-organization Scheme,”’ a 
deputation from Scotland was received last Thursday by Mr. Guy 
Calthrop. The members were: Bailie High and Mr. Alex. Yuill, 
Dundee; Councillor Hutchison and Mr. David Vass, Perth; Coun- 
cillor M‘Kenzie and Mr. Samuel Milne, Aberdeen; Councillor Beatt 
and Mr. A. C. Young, Arbroath; Councillor Dingwall and Mr. Wm. 
Ritchie, Peterhead; Bailie Low, Montrose; Mr. Alan Reid, Brechin ; 
and Mr. J. W. Napier, Alloa. There were present Mr. Adam Nimmo, 
the Chairman and Mr. Robert Baird the Secretary of the Coal and 
Coke District Committee, Glasgow ; also Mr. Thomas Glover and Mr. 
Samuel Glover. 

Two communications had been sent to the Controller in October 
last from representatives of gas undertakings in Area No. 19—the coal 
supply for this area coming entirely from Fifeshire. The total quan- 
tity of coal used in gas-works in Area No. 19 amounts to 450,000 tons 
annually, and before the regulations only 20 p.ct. of this quantity was 
drawn from Fifeshire, and of this 9 p.ct. was taken from one colliery 
which produces a good gas-making coal. Fife coal is of generally 
poor quality; and the quantity of suitable coal produced is not con- 
siderable. With certain exceptions, the coals are non-coking ; and the 
production of breeze is increased fully 50 p.ct.; while the heating re- 
sults from the coke in the producers is unsatisfactory. The reduced 
yield of gas requires an increased tonnage of about 10 p.ct. so as to be 
transported ; and this represents 36,000 tons for the works outside of 
Fife. The extra labour entailed, and the additional retort power 
required, have placed a number of gas-works in a critical position 
in maintaining the gas supply. It is admitted that the Hartley Fife 
seams would be suitable if the coal was properly handled. Unfor- 
tunately, the coal supplied was of the gum screened variety, containing 
a large proportion of small and dross. The coal, if properly screened, 
and sorted into nuts, would, it is expected, provide suitable material 
for use with horizontal and vertical retorts. The various undertakings 
situated in Area No. 19 are prepared to accept 50 p.ct. of their require- 
ments from Fife, equal to 180,000 tons annually, provided that the 
remaining 50 p.ct. is from Lanarkshire and the Lothians. 

Mr. YUILL explained to the Controller that, after careful investiga- 
tion into the position of each individual gas-works, the bad effects of 
life coal were in the meantime being ameliorated by drawing upon 
existing stocks of better-class coals. ‘These stocks were being largely 
drawn upon; and, in the Case more particularly of the smaller works, 
grave consequences might result later. He was prepared, however, to 
accept coal from Lanarkshire and the Lothians to meet the situation, 
in quantity less than at first claimed—viz., 180,000 tons. He stated 
that if 90,000 tons, or thereby, were suitably allocated among the gas- 
works, this would be agreeable to the deputation. 

Mr. MILNE desired that the allocation of certain of the Fife coals 
(which he named) should not be supplied to gas-works, and submitted 
that the smaller gas-works were deserving of more attention as re- 
gards supplies of suitable coal. He also instanced the difficulty of 
wagon supply, and suggested that gas-works should have priority 
treatment. In taking coal from Lanarkshire the distance was short, 
and the transport would be on the main lines of the railway system. 
This would be-in agreement with the outline scheme set forth in the 
resolutions, 

Mr. Vass explained the difficulties of Perth, having regard to the 
special qualities of coal required for their projector stoking and push- 
ing machinery. 

Mr. RITCHIE also spoke as to the position of gas-works from Peter- 
head to Inverness. He emphasized the need for the smaller works 
being specially considered, owing to the small daily consumption of 
coal being more upsetting, where a poor quality of coal was supplied 
compared with the conditions formerly, when cannel and whole-seam 
coal were used. 

Mr. ROBERT BaIRD stated, with reference to the point raised by 
Mr. Yuill, that his Committee had acted upon the instructions of the 
Controller to co-opt two Scottish gas managers to act in an advisory 
capacitys These appointments had now been made; and Mr. Alex. 
Wilson, of Glasgow, and Mr. J. W. Napier had agreed to act. 

Mr. ADAM NIMMO, speaking as Chairman of the Coal and Coke 
Supplies Committee, stated that it was now recognized that coals of 
the gum screened character were not suitable for gas-works use, and 
that this class of coal would be eliminated. Instructions -had now 
been given to the collieries that the coal to be supplied must be free 
from small, and that the quality of the nuts should be improved. He 
also stated that certain of the poorer qualities of coals named by Mr. 
Milne would be discontinued for gas-works supply. He was most 
anxious to get the sympathy and support of gas managers; and his 
Committee would do all in their power to meet the situation. He, 
nevertheless, emphasized that his Committee would decline to go out- 
side the Fife area for coals so long as coal of’ suitable quality and 
sufficient quantity could be obtained frem within the area. In this 
respect he stated that considerable allocations of cannel from the 
Lothians: had been made to Aberdeeny*Dundee, and several other gas- 
works; and he understood that this had been very helpful. The 
original allocations would be again considered and modified where 
necessary. ' 

Mr. CALTHROP expressed his pleasure at meeting the deputation, 
and stated that he had given instructions to the Coal and Coke Dis- 
trict Committee to pay every attention to representations made to 
them through their representatives who had been co-opted. He could 
hold out only. small hope that coal would be diverted from the other 
areas. As to the quality of the coal, he was aware that, before the 
regulations came into force, 11,000 tons monthly of Fife coal had been 
sent out of that area to other gas-works. The difficult position of the 
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disposal of coal from the Fife area (formerly chiefly exported) had 
been accentuated by the submarine menace; and it was necessary to 
find some other outlet for Fife coal. Several of the collieries had 
experienced idle days owing to lack of a sufficient market for the coal. 
The output must be sent somewhere; and he was not anxious to 
disturb the present arrangements. He added that, in order to increase 
the output from the Blairhall Colliery, arrangements had been made 
for additional miners being sent from elsewhere. He desired to say 
that he looked to gas-works representatives helping him, and he in 
turn would help them. 

Mr. R. VERNON Harcourt, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Calthrop for receiving the deputation. 


CONTINENTAL UNION GAS COMPANY, LTD. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors was held on 
Monday last week, at the London Offices, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, Throg- 
morton Street, E.C. In the absence of the Chairman (Col. H. Le Roy 
Lewis, C.B.; D.S.O.), Sir GEoRGE ToucHE, M.P., presided. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. E. Bode) read the notice calling the meeting ; 
and the report of the Directors and the statement of accounts for the 
year to June 30 last were taken as read. 

THE TROUBLES OF THE UNION DES GAZ. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the peculiarity of the position was that the events which interested 
them most were not reflected in the accounts now submitted, except in 
a negative sense. Their prosperity or adversity was, as the proprietors 
knew, bound up with their large Continental interests. These were 
centred in the Compagnie l'Union des Gaz. At the present time, that 
Company was experiencing great difficulties, arising out of the war— 
difficulties which long since would have overwhelmed a weak institu- 
tion—and dividends were out of the question. The proprietors were 
all sufficiently acquainted with the situation of the French Company’s 
interests to understand something of its troubles. Its business was to 
supply gas to cities in France and Italy, and in Strasbourg, which 
they hoped to see restored to their gallant French Allies. In regard to 
Strasbourg, the Board had been spared from all responsibilities. The 
works there were in the hands of the German authorities. 


SHIPPING AND COAL DIFFICULTIES. 


As to France and Italy, the history of the year had been one of endless 
struggle to maintain supplies of coal. The difficulties were great 
everywhere, and most acute in Italy, with scarcity of tonnage and 
boats hard to obtain. People did not fully realize yet, in spite of the 
weekly returns of sinkings, the serious restriction of freight space, 
and how it must be allocated with scientific care not only now, but 
after the war, if the trade of the country was not to fall into utter 
confusion. For this reason, it was: imperative that there should be 





control of exports and imports not only now, but for some years after 
the war. The more responsible elements in the trading community 
recognized the need for control, but feared the uncertainty and delays 
inseparable from Government interference, and had little confidence 
that it would be exercised with a practical knowledge of trade condi- 
tions. Their distrust of the long-haired economic theorists, in whom 
the Government delighted, was being exploited by those who sought to 
keep an open door for Germany, as was manifested in the opposition 
to the Imports and Exports (Temporary Control) Bill, now before the 
House of Commons, which was even more bitterly assailed than that 
other necessary measure, if they were to defeat German monopoly, the 
Non-Ferrous Metal Industry Bill. He thought the distrust would be 
removed if the control of imports and exports (which was simply the 
allocation of freight space) were left to a Board representative of the 
industries chiefly concerned. But this was a digression. Had the 
Union des Gaz not chartered steamers in the early days of the war, 
the position would have been desperate. But it was one thing to 
charter vessels, and another thing to keep them. There were three 
ways of losing them: They might be requisitioned by the Government ; 
they might be torpedoed; and time charters might expire. All these 
experiences had had to be faced. 
GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION. 


The Company had not succeeded in escaping the inconvenience and 
anxiety through having their vessels requisitioned, more especially 
before the control of shipping had been co-ordinated as it was now. 
Instead of the merchant service being helped at the beginning of war, 
its carrying power was decreased by reckless requisition and extrava- 
gant use. These early blunders were not made now. So far as later 
experience was concerned, they had to acknowledge that the Govern- 
ment Departments with which they had to deal had sought to assist 
them in every way. All the Governments concerned—British, French, 
and Italian—had recognized the international importance of their 
trade. He was speaking, of course, of the French Company in which 
they were so largely concerned. If he spoke of their troubles as if they 
were their own, it was because there had fallen on them the very burden- 
some task of arranging for coal purchases and shipments on behalf of 
their French colleagues. Although they had not been able to get all 
the boats they wanted, they had been able to maintain a considerable 
export of coal to Italy and France. The Company had carbonized 
in Italy during the past year very nearly 300,000 tons, which, on 
the whole, was a satisfactory figure as compared with pre-war condi- 
tions. The proprietors could imagine how serious the stoppage of 
supplies would be when they remembered that their works lighted 
important cities like Genoa and Milan, and also provided valuable bye- 
products for munitions. Already there had been one temporary closing 
down at Milan, and in certain places in France to a minor extent. 
HEROISM OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Since the last meeting, eight boats had been torpedoed and sunk or 
severely damaged. They had to deplore the fact that 37 out of the 
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crew of 39 of the last boat to be torpedoed perished. The matter-of- 
fact; every-day heroism of the Mercantile Marine was as fine as any- 
thing in the history of the war. [Hear, hear.] With quiet courage, 
their seafaring men went forth unhesitatingly on voyage after voyage, 
although knowing that the Assassin of the Sea would never spare 
them. It was owing to the undefeatable spirit of these brave men that 
the nation was able to carry on. {Hear, hear.] Altogether twelve of 
their boats had been torpedoed, and two badly damaged. Yet they 
still carried on, and had been of material assistance, not only to France 
and Italy, but also to the British Government. Their chartered 
steamers, which took coal to Italy brought back other cargoes on their 
return passages. They had carried already 46 cargoes of ore for the 
Government. The expiration of the period of hiring had not involved 
a loss of boats, as the Directors had been able to make arrangements 
to renew the charters, but always at higher rates. 


FREIGHTS AND INSURANCES. 


In the happy days before the war, freights to Genoa were 7s. 6d. to 
8s. a ton. In the first part of the year under review, the rates varied 
from 67s. 6d. to 95s. aton. To those who had to pay them, this meant 
shaking hands with bankruptcy; and only the forethought which 
secured early charters saved the Company. Since November last year, 
there had been a limitation rate of 64s. 6d. per ton for British boats— 
he spoke of Italian freights—and a limitation rate of 25s. on the price 
of coal for exportation to allied countries. The rates of insurance of 
cargoes had gone up enormously. In the first two months of the 
financial year, July and August, 1916, the rate was 55s. p.ct.; from 
September to December, it rose to 105s. p.ct.; and since January, 
1917, it had been 210s. p.ct. 


PRICE OF GAS AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


The proprietors were aware that for a long time they could get no 
increase in the price of gas in Italy at all commensurate with the 
enormously increased costs. The Italian authorities apparently saw 
nothing inconsistent in an attitude which required their Allies to supply 
Italian consumers with gas below cost. It had become an old story 
now ; and he would only say that, while they had made extraordinary 
efforts to help Italy, whose sore straits in the matter of coal fuel they 
recognized, they found that, even a common peril and a common 
cause, had not prevented their brave and enterprising Italian friends 
from -emulating the fault traditionally attributed to the Dutch, of 
** giving too little and asking too much.’’ He did not say more on 
this subject, because, since the proprietors met last, the Italian Govern- 
ment had taken over the control of all the gas undertakings in Italy 
for the duration of the war, under conditions which left the Company 
with heavy outgoings for interest, amortization, and administration. 
AGREEMENT WITH THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


The Italian Government fixed the prices of gas and residuals; and the 
British Government had placed a large amount of tonnage at their 
disposal for the supply of coal. The Company had tried to help them 









in every way, and by an agreement made in May last, promised to 
make every effort to secure tonnage to cover its own requirements, on 
the understanding that all coal carried by its steamers should be re- 
served entirely for the Company’s own works—the Authorities pro- 
viding the railway transport. If the State could not obtain all the 
tonnage they required, the proprietors would understand how much 
more difficult it was for the Company. The agreement, which was 
for a limited period, had now expired, and a new one was under 
negotiation. But for the many matters requiring the attention of the 
Italian authorities at the present critical time, it would probably have 
been concluded before this date. Mr. Nops, their excellent Accountant, 
had been in Italy recently, helping to ascertain how far the Company 
could go in meeting the Government requirements without further 
financial detriment. 


PAYMENTS IN STERLING AND RECEIPTS IN 


EXCHANGE. 


The Italian stations had been a great drain on the French Company 
during the war. The accounts of that Company were not yet pub- 
lished ; and, when published, would again show a heavy loss. But it 
would be less than a year ago. Unfortunately, they had to pay for 
coal and freight in sterling here; and their receipts in Italy were in 
lire, whose value had long been depreciating. The depreciation had 
been greatly accentuated since the recent unfavourable military de- 
velopments in Italy. During the working year, 1915-16, the average 
exchange with Italy was about 30°70 lire to the pound. To June 30 
last, the average was about 33°10. In recent weeks, it had been as 
high as 42°75. These were very serious figures, and pointed to the 
need of reserving large sums, if and when they were available, to meet 
the heavy losses involved. The outlook was full of uncertainty; and 
they had no alternative but to do the best they could under the very 
difficult circumstances of the present position, and await results. 
THE CONTINENTAL UNION POSITION. 

It was clear their English Company could not look for any early 
resumption of dividends payable out of money received from the 
French Company. This meant that practically four-fifths of the capital 
must continue unproductive. The revenue, with the chief channel of 
supply closed, was necessarily very small. Dividends and interest re- 
ceived during the year amounted to £7408, to which had to be added 
an income-tax refund of £1030, and some small receipts, making a 
total of £8459. Out of this came the expenses and an allowance for 
income-tax. The allowance for income-tax was small this year; as 
they had received no foreign dividends, the three years’ average did 
not apply. The sum remaining had enabled the Directors to write-off 
the balance of the foreign dividends suspense account. The proprietors 
would remember that credit had been taken for a dividend of £29,967, 
declared by the French Company for the period to June 30, 1914, pay- 
ment of which had to be indefinitely postponed. The profit-balance of 
the French Company, in respect of which this dividend was declared, 
had since been swallowed up in subsequent losses. It was therefore 
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highly desirable that the amount should be removed from their ac- 
counts. This had now been done. The old credit to revenue had been 
written-off entirely, and there remained a small surplus of £2046 to 
carry forward to next year. The proprietors would see in the balance- 
sheet some large figures: Cash £210,000; and sundry creditors and 
credit balances, £180,000. The magnitude of these figures was due 
to the fact that large sums passed through their hands to meet pay- 
ments here for coal and freight on behalf of the Union des Gaz. The 
Union des Gaz had no office in London; and they did everything they 
could to assist them during the difficulties created by the war. 


PRESIDENT AND OFFICERS OF THE UNION DES GAZ. 


The Directors regretted to report that Mr. Weill Goetz, the President 
of the French Company, died recently. He was an admirable Presi- 
dent; and his death was a great loss to his colleagues and the Com- 
pany. It added seriously to the burden and labours of their hard- 
working French colleagues, who were already handicapped by the 
absence on military service of Commandant Gruss, the General 
Manager in Italy, now on the French mission with the Italian Army, 
and Captain Henri de Savignac, the General Secretary of the Com- 
pany. He was glad to be able to state that both these officers had 
been mentioned in despatches for conspicuous services and gallantry 
in the field, and decorated. [Hear, hear.] 


THE LATE SECRETARY. 

The past year had also -seen the resignation of Mr. William Martin, 
their valued Secretary, who had served the Company faithfully, and 
with marked ability, for 51 years. The great strain imposed on every- 
one connected with the Company since the war began, and on Mr. 
Martin in a special manner (for he lived in an atmosphere of shipping 
difficulties), undoubtedly told on his health. He had reached an age, 
and attained a length of service, which entitled him to ask for relief 
from the daily duties of his office; and his health demanded it. The 
best wishes of the Directors and those of the proprietors followed him 
in his retirement. [Hear, hear.] But happily his connection with the 
Company had not ceased. The Directors attached much importance 
to. his experience and knowledge of the Company’s Continental inter- 
ests; and they were glad to know that they would still have the benefit 
of his assistance in a consultative capacity. [Hear, hear.] Mr. 
Edwin Bode, who had also been for many years with the Company, 
had been appointed to succeed Mr. Martin. He (the Chairman) did 
not think there were any other points to which he need allude. 


The DEPpUTY-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arthur Lucas) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN said the next resolution was that Mr. Arthur Lucas 
and Mr. A. F. Phillips be re-elected Directors. He (Sir George) was 
a very junior Director in comparison with Mr. Lucas and Mr. Phillips, 
so that it would be uncalled for and needless for him to advance reasons 
why the proprietors should re-elect gentlemen who had rendered them 





long service, and who had enjoyed their confidence for many years. 
Perhaps, however, he might be permitted to say that he had never 
known a Board of Directors where he was associated with colleagues 
with whom it was a greater pleasure to work than it was here. 

Sir HenRY BIRCHENOUGH, K.C.M.G., in seconding the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted, associated himself with the words of 
the Chairman. 

On the motion of Mr. F. W. MARKS, seconded by Mr. J. BLAOK, the 
Auditors (Messrs. A. T. Eastman and C. P. Crookenden, F.C.A.) were 
re-appointed. 

Mr. A. T. EASTMAN said the proprietors could not part without 
some clear expression of thanks and confidence in their Board of 
Directors. The proprietors knew very well that the Directors were 
doing in the extraordinary circumstances all there was to be done ; 
and therefore they left it to the Board. Those who were present liked 
to come to hear what the Chairman had to say in such an interesting 
way ; and in this respect their special thanks were due to the Chairman. 
He should like the vote to be extended to the Board, not only for the 
work they did for the Continental Union Gas Company, but for the 
immense, and under the circumstances successful, labours they had 
been carrying out for the Union des Gaz in which they were such 
large holders. In facing the difficulties of the Union des Gaz, the 
Directors had been doing wonders; and the proprietors were glad to 
hear from the Chairman that, though the losses of the Company were 
heavy this year, they were not so serious as those which occurred in 
the previous year. , 

Mr. MARKS seconded the motion, which was very heartily passed. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said the Directors were grateful to the 
proprietors for passing the vote, and to Mr. Eastman for the kind 
terms in which it was proposed. Mr. Eastman had mentioned not 
only the labours involved in looking after the interests of this Com- 
pany, but of the much greater difficulties involved in connection with 
the French Company ; and he (the Chairman) was sure he had a vivid 
appreciation of what these difficulties had been. They had imposed 
a great strain not only upon the administrators of the French Com- 
pany, but also upon all the members of the staff who were still in 
civilian employment. He should like to feel that he might take the 
vote as an expression by this meeting that the thanks of the proprietors 
were extended not only to the Directors who were before them at the 
moment, but to all the members of the staff serving either abroad or in 
London. [Hear, hear.] They would appreciate this recognition under 
the exceedingly trying circumstances. 


— 





Proposed Increase of Price at Bradford.—The Bradford Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee propose that the price of gas supplied for any 
purpose be increased 5d. per 1000 c.ft. as from the date of the meter 
readings taken at the end of this year; the existing rates of discount 
to remain in operation. 
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GAS SUPPLY OF TOTTENHAM. 
The Gas Company and the Local Authority. 





When in pre-war times the supply of gas was adequate, the Totten- 
ham District Light, Heat, and Power Company encouraged their 
consumers to use more gas; but they are now constrained to actually 
appeal to the public to economize in its use, to help tide over the strain 
at the present time and in the spring of next year. 

Differences have in the past prevailed between the Company and 
the Tottenham Urban District Council; and an attempt has been 
made to ‘‘ throw oil on the troubled waters.’’ Upon the subject of gas 
shortage, correspondence took place between the two bodies ; and this 
has just culminated in a special meeting of the Board of Directors, 
called at the instigation of Sir Daniel F. Goddard (the Chairman), at 
which a deputation of the Council were received, as recounted in the 
** Correspondence ’’ columns of this issue. 

The scheme for erecting the pumping-station on Page Green Com- 
mon was put forward when the Chairman of the Company was the late 
Sir Corbet Woodall. As regards the Company abandoning the proposal, 
a Tottenham paper has reproduced a minute of the Council of December 
Tottenham paper has reproduced a minute of the Council of December 
last year, wherein it is stated that the Council ‘‘ refused to permit the 
Company to erect a pumping-station on Page Green Common.’’ As 
to the illegality, the Council have only recently received the permission 
of the Middlesex County Council and of the Local Government Board 
to cover a portion_of another common with a temporary building ; and 
what has been done in one case might surely have been done in the 
other for the public convenience. In a leading article on the whole 
subject, the local paper referred to says: 

With regard to Sir Daniel Goddard's speech to. the deputation of the 
Council that waited on the Directors, that we are incapable of interpreting, 
having regard to the request of the Company’s Board of Directors, presided 
over by one of the greatest experts on questions of gas in the world, who 
should have known the position of the Company at the time the request was 
made. It may be that Sir Daniel Goddard, asa tactful business man, might 
not have desired to bring his Company into any appearance of ill-feeling 
against the Council. But, however this may be, we contend that the whole 
question has brought into significant prominence the imperative necessity, 
even if it should involve an Act of Parliament to bring it about, of compel- 
ling all lighting companies in the London area to follow the excellent policy 
of the Water Board, and connect all their mains. 

We understand from our local correspondent that the considered 
reply of the Directors has been submitted to the Council. 


—_ 
—_ 


The Walsall Gas Committee recommend that, subject to the re- 
quisite authority and priority certificates being granted by the Ministry 
of Munitions, four new beds of retorts be constructed in No. 2 Retort- 
House, at an estimated cost of £)2600. 








NOTTINGHAM GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES. 


Faced by the necessity of interpreting the terms of its 6Wn award, 
in relation to the application of Nottingham Corporation employces 
for all-round increases of pay, the Committee on Production have given 
a decision entirely favourable to the contentions put forward on behalf 
of the men. 


The main point in the award of the Committee was that all male 
employees of 18 years and upwards, who were in receipt of a less war- 
wage advance than 12s. a week, or 2s. per day or shift, upon pre-war 
rates, should receive such further amount as would make their advance 
12s. per week, payable at the rate of 2s. per day or shift for each day 
or shift worked. But there had been previously an extra special ad- 
vance made of 3d. per hour, which it was argued on behalf of the 
workers had not been taken into consideration as a war wage in 
making the award ; the decision, it was urged, being based on previous 
war bonuses granted of 9s. and 7s. respectively. Gas workers, in 
particular, were emphatic in their objection to the interpretation of 
the award being restricted to the consideration that the extra weekly 
allowance included the 3d. referred to; their declaration being that, if 
this view were officially supported, it would entail approximately a 
difference of 3s. a week. The Government Committee have intimated 
that it was their intention that the special advance of 4d. should not 
be taken into account in calculating the 12s. mentioned in the award. 
Therefore the extra 3d. is retained, flus the other increase—thus 
placing upon the award an additional estimated outlay of £10,000 
annually, beside the £20,000 which it had been computed would be 
involved by the decision given as to the basis involved in the original 
comprehension. 





Price of Gas Discussed at Carlisle.—At a special meeting, the 
Carlisle Gas Committee considered the question of raising the charge 
for gas, owing to the increased cost of coal, oil, wages, &c., and de- 
cided that the price should be increased 8d. per 1000 c.ft. to all con- 
sumers—the increase to take effect from the reading of the meters for 
the current half year. A Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
and report upon the question of the collecting of gas accounts quar- 
terly. The price of gas in Carlisle before the war was 2s. per 1000 ¢. ft. 
It has been twice advanced 3d. and 4d.; and the proposal was to 
increase it to 3s. 3d. When the minutes of the Gas Committee came 
before the City Council, Mr. Buck asked permission to withdraw the 
resolution recommending the increase in the price of gas. He said he 
had had an opportunity of going very carefully through the figures 
produced for the guidance of the Committee, and had come across 
information that he thought it was desirable the Committee should be 
in possession of before they came to any definite conclusion. 
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GAS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 


At Walsadl, in view of increased costs, the present price of 4d. and 
6d. per 100 c.ft. for gas supplied to motor vehicles, is to be raised to 


sd. and 7d. respectively. Fractions of 100 c.ft. are to be reckoned 
as 100 c.ft. The price charged to the Tramways Department in respect 
of their gas-driven vehicles is to be increased from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 

At the instigation of the ‘‘ Commercial Motor,’’ a meeting of manu- 
facturers of flexible gas-containers and of others interested in the de- 
tail work of converting motor vehicles to run on coal gas was held at 
the Connaught Rooms, on the 5th inst. It was decided to form an 
association of gas-equipment manufacturers and traders, in order to 
deal with matters of importance to the new industry. A Committee 
of eight were elected; and they subsequently met to draft the con- 
stitution of the association, decide upon details of its working, and 
discuss the question of patent royalties. Our contemporary expresses 
the hope that the Committee will make a strong effort to be repre- 
sented on the Gas Traction Committee. 

The Automobile Association Executive Committee have decided to 
offer a prize of £1000 for the best invention which will enable coal gas 
to be used with advantage as a propellant of motor cars and motor 
cycles. A small Sub-Committee have been formed to prepare the con- 
ditions, and will gladly consider suggestions, which should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Automobile Association and Motor Union, 
Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 2, and marked ‘‘ Coal 
Gas.”’ 

The Gas Commissioners at Pecbles are fitting-up the necessary plant 
for supplying motor cars run by gas. The gas will be charged for at 
the rate of 6d. per 100 c.ft. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ A Notable Invention which Indicates a New 
Development in the Motoring Industry,” an illustrated description is 
given in the current issue of the ‘‘ Commercial Motor ’’ of an invention 
for turning naphthalene into motor fuel. Before giving details of the 
vaporizer, our contemporary says: While success primarily depends 
upon raising the naphthalene to a highly-heated condition, it is not 
called upon to pass through a jet or any other fine passage, nor does 
it have to be dissolved in a more volatile liquid, though it is possible 
for the last-named practice to be pursued if thought desirable. This 
invention is the product of two experimenters lately attached to 
the Corporation Gas-Works of Birmingham—Mr. J. H. Willis, 
Assoc.M.Inst.Mech.E., and Lieutenant G. G. Wilson, R. War. Regt. 
—both of whom have been associated with the higher branches of gas 
technics for many years, while at the moment Mr. Willis is closely 
identified with vital operations under the Ministry of Munitions. The 
invention has been tested upon a limited scale, which, had the season 
not been so far advanced before practical experiments could be taken 
in hand, would probably have been productive of more impressive re- 





sults. A 25 ft. motor boat, fitted with a 10 H.P. four-cylinder engine 
of American construction, belonging to Mr. Willis, has been equipped 
to run on this fuel, and has put up some interesting runs exclusively 
upon it. The invention is simple, and, being free from complicated 
mechanism, possesses the advantage of not being readily disorganized. 
It turns upon a special type of vaporizer which, in reality, is a com- 
. bined: fuel tank and surface carburettor. 

Mr. B. Calvert, the Secretary and Manager of the Northallerton 
Consumers’ Gas Company, Ltd., writes to point out that his town 
should have been included in the list of places [published on p. 518 of 
last week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL ’’] where a demand for gas for motors would 
be welcomed. There is an installation in Northallerton for the filling 
of gas-bags. 


<i 
——_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Dec. 17. 

In the London market solvent naphtha shows continued firmness, 
and the price is steady at about 4s. 6d. per gallon net and naked at 
makers’ works. Pitch remains unchanged, and makers’ price is not 
below 48s. per ton net f.o.b. works. Creosote is 43d. per gallon net 
f.o.b. makers’ works; this being the Government fixed price for 
makers who have ocean installations. In other products there is 
nothing of interest to record. 

There is an active demand for sulphate of ammonia for home agri- 
cultural purposes; but makers are not in a position to accept further 
orders for this year’s delivery, being fully occupied in dispatching the 
quantities already sold. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Dec. 17. 

There is practically no alteration in the markets for tar products. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 26s. gd. to 30s. 9d. Pitch, East Coast 20s. to 
25s. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d., Liverpool 
19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d., Clyde 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., 
North, 103d. to 113d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
72d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. Creosote, in bulk, North 32d. to 
4id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North 43d. to 43d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 80s. to 
gos., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A”’ quality, 3d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 13d. to 2d. 
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FROM A: MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Conditions have changed very little since the last report. London 
pitch remains at 48s. per ton f.o.b., with 50s. asked for prompt ; and 
even at this figure there is no real pressure to sell, in view of the good 
export demand still existing. Provincial centres—excepting perhaps 
Manchester—continue to be quite cheerful, though they are unable to 
handle much of the export trade. ‘There is as yet no definite news as 
to the progress being made in surmounting the technical difficulties of 
blending pitch with fuel oil; but makers are confident of the result, 
and view the future with equanimity, despite accumulating stocks. 
Even in Manchester, where the price is nominally 20s., there is no real 
anxiety to sell. There is some difficulty in buying naphthalenes, which 
have become scarce of late; but there is practically no change in 
quotations. Crudes remain at £6 to £15 per ton, according to 
quality, and refined £30 to £35 per ton. Experiments are being 
made, it is understood, with the object of utilizing naphthalene as a 
motor fuel. The idea is by no means a new one, as twelve years ago 
researches were made in France, and also in this country, with con- 
siderable success. Nothing was done, however, until quite recently, 
when the prohibition on the use of petrol, and the probable restrictions 
on gas, have led engineers to look around for a new fuel; and the 
matter is once more brought very much to the fore. Solvent naphtha 
remains at 4s. 6d. per gallon for prompt and future delivery. There 
is still a great scarcity of supplies; but makers are rather against 
raising the price further at the present time. The possibility of the 
product coming under ‘‘ control’’ must not be overlooked. Heavy 
naphtha is firm at late rates. Creosote is very little heard of; but 
cresylic acid is very firm. Aniline oil is quiet, and benzol and toluol 
are nominal. In the United States, the Government continue to take 
over, all supplies of toluol as fast as produced, and ordinary buyers 
must obtain a “‘ permit’”’ before they can get even a drum of the pro- 
duct. There is a good inquiry for benzol; but supplies are plentiful, 
the price remaining at about 1s. 11d. to 2s. per gallon. There has 
been a large demand for solvent naphtha, especially from this side ; 
but very little export business has been effected, the heavy freights 
making it impossible for American makers to accept the price offered— 
viz., 3s. 4d. per gallon c.i.f. Liverpool. The price in America is 10d. 
per gallon at makers’ works. 

The range of home quotations is as follows: 

Aniline Oil (pure): 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. ofd., North 1o$d. to 114d.; 50% North 
Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid : 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40% 1s. 3d. per lb. 

Crude Tar: London 30s. to 35s., Midlands 25s. to 26s.; North 26s. 
per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 48s. to sos. f.o.b.; East Coast, 22s. to 24s. f.o.b. ; 
West Coast—Liverpool 22s. ; Manchester 22s. to 23s. f.a.s., Clyde 22s. 
to 24s. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London go0-190% 3s. to 3s. 3d.; North 
2s. gd. to 3s. per gallon; go0-1609% naked London 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
North 4s. to 4s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 84d. ; North 64d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £32 10s. to £35; salts 80s. bags included. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 33d.; heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: “A” quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; “‘B’”’ quality, 
14d. to 23d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 7d.; 97-99%, 2s. 8d. to 2s. gd. ex works 
London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Sales are of a steady and persistently heavy nature, and orders on- 


makers’ books are such that export business is not thought of. It 
would seem that, in spite of official warnings, some farmers postponed 
sending in their orders; and now they are simply falling over each 
other to buy, only to find that outputs for this year are already dis- 
posed of. Deliveries are much delayed, and orders can only be taken 
now for the New Year’s business at the increased price of £16 7s. 6d. 
per ton delivered, up to May. On the other hand, manufacturers 
mean to make another determined effort to secure more generous 
treatment in the way of price to compensate for the loss in their export 
trade. The future is looked forward to with considerable appre- 
hension, in view of the new production methods involved, of which a 
brief ‘outline appeared in these notes recently. In America, trade is 
settling down to more normal conditions. 





Edinburgh Wages Award. 


The conference between representatives of the employees and the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, referred to last week [ante, 
p. 517], was held on the roth inst. The conference was presided over 
by the Lord Provost. After an interchange of opinions and arguments, 
a memorandum of agreement was drawn up, which was submitted to 
a mass meeting of the men held the same night, and unanimously 
approved. The chief points in the agreement are as follows: (1) Both 
parties agree to recognize as binding the award of Sir Richard Lodge, 
dated Nov. 26. (2) In view of advances recently granted by the Com- 
mittee of Production to other industries, the Commissioners agree to 
grant, ex gratio, to the men affected by the award an additional bonus 
of 5s. per week, and to the boys specially referred to in the award an 
additional bonus of 2s. 6d., as from Jan. 3 next. (3) As regards over- 
time, the award stands; but the Commissioners agree that, if they are 
satisfied that the uniform practice is in favour of calculating bonuses 
in estimating overtime, they will accept the principle as from Jan. 3. 
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Price of Gas at Hull.—In consequence of the increased cost of Wages at Dundee.—A letter has been received by the Dundee Gas 
production, the British Gas Light Company at Hull announce that, Committee from the local branch of the Workers’ Union, asking for 
with the commencement of next year, the price of gas will be increased an increase of 8s. per week on the present rate of wages, on behalf of 
from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.{t. Before the war, the charge was the boilermen, gas-fitters, hoistmen, bricklayers, and general labourers 
Is. 10d, omens at on Saeetion apa sec = ina —— letter it a 
Aniline Dye and Chemical Company.—The Aniline Dye and Stated t at, in the event of no settlement being arrive at in a week, 
Chemical Company has been registered, with a nominal capital of =~ capa gd ye Union sae pat accept Peau Bo any 
#350,000 in £1 shares, to carry on the business of manufacturers of, action taken by the men concerned in support of their application. 
and dealers ‘in, aniline oil and salts, and nitric, sulphuric, hydro- Price and Demand at Walsall.—The Walsall Town Council have 
chloric, and other acids, either inclusive or exclusive of collateral, | decided that, in view of the increased cost of coal, labour, and materials, 
pce or ht escapes &c. The first Directors are to be ap- | the price of gas be increased as follows from the next readings: 
pointed by the subscribers, General increase 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; slot collections, the 2} p.ct. dis- 
Pay of Women Workers at Glasgow.—At a meeting of the Sub- count to be taken off, and an extra charge to be imposed so as to make 
Committee of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee on Distribu- an increase corresponding with the general increase. ‘The Council 
tion, the Town Clerk submitted a communication he had received have also decided that, having regard to the great and continued in- s\ 
regarding the employment of women at Walls Street workshops, and crease in the consumption of gas, and to the fact that, until the pro- 
an application to the Special Arbitration Tribunal, in terms of section 8 posed additional plant is provided, there is no margin of safety in the 
of the Munitions of War (Amendment) Act, 1916, intimating that the | event of a breakdown, no additional supply of gas for power purposes 
work. in question has been decided to be munitions work ; and that the be undertaken, except to persons or firms who can safisfy the Engineer 
women referred to should be paid in accordance with Statutory Rules | (Mr. B. W. Smith) that they are engaged on, and need the power for, 
and Orders, 1917, No. 888, Par, 1 (4), III. to VIII., with effect as war work. In arranging fot any such additional supply, the Engineer 
from Sept. 3 last. is to have regard to the capacity of the present plant. 
ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. 
CHE ; 
BSE Closing Lowest 
. A t and 
LasT week on the Stock Exchange was the Issue. Share. id $8 i NAME. jaan, Prices. no nape 
very fetch or counterpart of its predecessor— P pot a 1914. gains, 
that was bad enough in all conscience—with- SE ee eee Se eee 
" : ° ae : 175, Stk. | Mar. 4 4 Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . *e 57—62 eo 
out its being worse. Business, such as there 1,581'B0 vi April's 24 Alliance & Dublin Ora. | 59-64 5257 ” 
was of it, dragged its slow length along in 874,000| » | July10 | 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.| 76—79 60—65 $i 
spiritless torpor. Hardly one market could — - April 29 it 4 Bombay, Lu. re ee 55-68 5-5 x 
show any point of relief to the general gloomy oes’ 10 10 = 26 7 1% Bourne- ie, 15154 Ras ‘* 
outlook ; and the only wonder is that the actual 115,000 | 10 = 6 6). oor: won Pref 6p.c. | 194—14 9 ss 
fall in prices was as moderate as was the fact. eee sik. | F bas [18 oe, Brentford A o — 261-266 a : 78 
All the old depressing factors were in action. 734,990 <g — ll of Do. BNew . .| 204—209 76—T79 AA 
On the Western front there was no a 55,000 | 5, re 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pret. 109111 S186 as 
success, such as we have almost grown into the 221,400 |» Junell | 4 t . 47.0. — - * a 
PesS, : Fs gap a ; 2 Bri .. | 208-218 | 145—150 oe 
habit of expecting, to inspire . with rH a — | 44 ghion & Hove Orig. on oe ve 
strength; while the news from ussia con- 530,000 20] Mar. 26 | 124 | 22/6 | British. ..... 44—45 82—88 824—827 
tinued to be as discouraging as ever. At the 130,000 Stk. | June 26 4 3 ae ‘ a. Deb. =. 88—90 68—70 ee 
same time, the tainted Leninite source whence 100 no to ” 4 = aoe anny 4 2 oa ae HH st - 
it came commanded attention, and -_—™ 100,000 at? cm ae Do. 43 p.c. Pret... 1 me 
issues closed better than they opened. ar 100,000 +} Junea | 44 | 4 4 gb. Deb. Stk. | 70—75 a 
“ 5 i i iti 7,150 ’ Feb. 26 5 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . .| 108—110 79—81 ee 
Bonds, too, were as formidable in caer ttoce | 1818980] %. | Feb: 12 | 59/4 | 44/° | Commercial 4 p.c. Sik.. | 106-108 | 7073 14-72 
for public money as in the week before. 560:000| ., ~ i 40)- Do. 84 p.c. do.. | 108—105 64—86 re 
Finally, the near advent of the holiday season 475,000} » | Junell | 8 8% Do. 8 p.c. Deb. Stk. 694714 51—63* 53—54 
contributed its share towards the diminution Sonos . " : — | Cont a page Ro soa) 89 
of business. 278,400 | — — — | 114% | Croydon B and 07 p.c.. oe 165—175 ae 
The gilt-edged division was weaker. Home — — ~_ — fl i ae et om es 
Government issues were dull, War Loans and 492,270 | Stk. — 6 | 5% Doig Ges. Stk. . . .| 128—195 95—100 rN 
- ie dite -theiee 55,000 | — 4 | 4 . Deb. Stk, .| 102-104 | 80—93 as 
Consols easing down almost daily. ome 1,002/180 10 | July 29 | 10 5/0 | Buropean, Ltd... . || 17%—18 10—11 i 
Rails continued their downward course, and 16,818,480 Stk,| Feb, 10 — ote Gas i p.c.Ord. . . S yy 67—69 on 
2g $ ave re ed : int < 2,600, ’ p.c. max.. . — 56—58 
would really seem to — <n a sega 10 4.062.985 |; ° 4 4% — 4p.c. Con. Pret. | 96—99 10—72 noha 
which it is tempting to buy. Americans were 4'674'850| |, Janell 8 8% | and | 8p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—743 54—56* 56 
no worse; but movements were adverse to 130,000 mn “A 10 10% ae | p.c. Bonds . os ins > 
Argentines. 258,740 to Mar.12 | 5 iene py L. 84 ~ = 48—58 50-51 
Business in the Gas Market was almost eco Re. April 29 al of Metiney ¢ _ _ o— 6 i-%. en 
under an eclipse—one of the —— weeks on 181,000 Stk.| Mar. 12 iu H a ee ae a) 7 a ae 
record for a long time past. his may pro- . ” ” * Saree — ne 
: er » deners 500 June 26 4 4 Do.4p.c.Deb.. . . 92—94 65—68 oi 
bably be in some degree owing to the ge neral 4,pa0/000 . May 14 9 44% | Imperial Continental ° | 150—160 90a 90.91 
rise in the price of gas, notified by companies 1,235,000} }, | Feb. 12 3 84% . 84 p.c. Deb, Red. 65—67 a 
and by municipal corporations owning gas 285,242} « | Mar.12 % | Lea Bridge Ord. 6 p.c, . ga 82—87 ae 
undertakings throughout the country, inducing 2,498,905 | « | Feb. 26 | 10 5% | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ora. } 4 ef 894-84 } i 
both would-be buyers and sellers to pause and 206,083} ,, | June26 | 4 4% | Do, 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. os 71—T8 ee 4 
consider. The impending parliamentary battle 15,000} 65 | Junell | 6 2/- | Malta & Mediterranean | 43—48 83—87* ml 
over prices and profits promises to be on a 250,000 | 100] April 1 44 | 48% Molenacne | 44 P-0. Deb. 99—101 89—100 918—993 
large scale. Prices marked in bargains showed 541,920| 20| May 28 | 4 6/- | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 113—12 Bs 
very little change. In quotations—apart from 1,875,208 Stk. a = 3 4 4 a 994 7-75 a 
» ier” Seatokbnine: Seine . stly favour- 29,7 une > p.c. Deb. 6 ie 
ex div. variations, which we —— age 55,940 | 10] Feb. 26 |7/14/0| %5 | North Middlesex 7p.c.. | 14-16 10} 
able—Gas Light ordinary was 2 lower, an 300.000 Stk. | May 14 8 8 Oriental, Ltd... . .| 117-192 1 104 1013108 
Imperial Contmental 1 lower; Newcastle rose 30,000 RS et 0 A Ottoman, =, es a 5 a 
2}, Oriental 1, and Primitiva preference }. 5 eb. ortsea, Islan a 83—88 te 
The Money Market was firmer. "pa 000 ° . : ll Do. re) o iie—i8l 73—78 oo 
Bargains done for cash during the week 4 ; some : 36 i ee er ee 13-2 86, “me 
were as follows: On Monday, Continental 499,9 une * p.c. ° 2-5 55/- Y 
Union 39, Gas Light ordinary 683, 69, ditto 621.600 100 June 2 ¢ {2 _ — Deb i 9 me 7 “ 8 597503 
maximum 573, ditto preference 71, 714, Im- 846,198 | Stk. | June 26 4 4 River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. . 85—87 59—64 nt 
perial Continental 91, Metropolitan of Mel- oo S pad . : oo, San Paulo {6 P-°- = s = 4-8 og 
bourne 98}, Oriental 101%, 102, Primitiva 135,000 | Stk. Ma. 12 10 10% | Shefficla A. ” ee) oi 
36s. 3d., 38s. od., ditto preference 60s., South 209,984 | 4, ; 10 w Do. Bessa 929994 180—184 
Metropolitan 764, ditto debenture 564. On 528,500 | ” 10 Do. +e « « « | 220299 
Tuesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 714, 72, Gas |  geos'ene | sik. | Fob. 10 | 5140 46/8 | Gott Mencate.‘ora. '| SER | g9 is 
Light ordinary 69}, ditto debenture 563. On = Bex pi coal eo Do. rece x 94—96 ¥: 
V day, Brentford “A” 78, British 323, 1,895,445 July 10.| 8 Do.  8p.c. Deb.. 4 55—57 
ent ae P 34 aad'en0| }, | Feb.26 | 84 | 14%| South Shields Gon, Bik, | istaist | ooo, | Sob —S6h 
Commercial debenture 53, 54, European 10}, ~ . 
° ° ° 952,795 ” ” 6 4 8’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c. | 114—116 156—T7 16—764 
Gas Light ordinary 68, 684, Metropolitan of 60,000| |, = 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref... | 110-119 %—71 es 
Melbourne 91§, 91%, 993, Oriental 103, Primi- = ph Fe ie had ~_ 7 ee mates da nA 
F : : : . ; .| June \. .0. Deb, Stk, 86—88 ° 
tiva s7s. 30., 378. Gd., dite gg em eg Nic 647,740 | | May14 | 5 | 5% | Southampton Ord. . | 99-102 | Seo 15— 76% 
ditto debenture (1911) 59, 593, Sout etro- 120,000} 4, | Feb.12 | 7 | 58%] mottenham ‘A5p.c. «| 185-188 ~ 
politan debenture 563, 563, Romford ‘*B 782,275 | ,, et 6 4% BS$p.c. . | 115—117 70—72 a 
: ie 4 181,255 June | 4 | 4 District | { ‘ 
64, 6%. On Thursday, British 32}, 322, Gas 31, ” une % p.c. Deb, | - 87—89 61—68 ee 
Ligh di 5 South Suburb 6. 182,880} 10] Deo.30 | 5 — | Tuscan,Ltd.. .. . 1—2 ee 
ight ordinary 693, South Suburban 76, 764, 149,900| 10] July 1 | 5 | 5% | Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red. | 9395 60—65 oe 
Southampton 75, 753, Barnet ‘*D’’ g9. On 236,476 | Stk.| Mar.12 | 5 5% | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max.. | 108}—109} 89—91 +e 
Friday, European 10}, Gas Light ordinary 68, andsworth, Wimble- 
684, 69, Hastings and St. Leonards 50, 51, 80,000} ,, | Feb. 26 a 72/6 | WandsworthA5p.c..| 151-156 | 119—117 es 
Imperial Continental 89, Oriental 103, Primi- ay a a 51/6 4 p.c. 184 a 
i 7s. ., dit f t4 : in 075 | 5/17/83 | 50/9 C8p.c. . | 110—115 84—89 oe 
oe a0. hs = to preference §5s., 578. 6d 852,000} 7 : 6 | 518 | Wimbledon Sp.c.. | 7-122 |  85—90 “ 
: 000 | 5, ” 57/6 Epsom 5 - + + «| 191—126 98—98 oe 
_ 88,416 9 June 26 8 8% 8p.c. Deb. Stk. . . 50—58 ee 
The Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on April 5. * Bx Div. 
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Islington and Financial Hardships.—The Islington Borough Coun- 
cil are to approach the Board of Trade and to circularize the other 
Metropolitan Borough Councils in opposition to the proposal recently 
made at a conference of representatives of gas undertakings, to secure 
relief from financial hardships caused by the war. They urge that 
the consumers already pay a considerably enhanced price for gas; and 
if the suggestions made at the conference were adopted, it would re- 
sult in the companies transferring practically the whole of their one- 
seventh of additional cost to the consumers. 

Councillors and Trading Rights.—At the last meeting of the 
Skegness Gas Committee, the question of the right of urban district 
councillors to trade with the local authority, who now own the gas 
undertaking, was raised. Mr. H. Manton asked whether he was not 
now at liberty to purchase from the Committee sulphate and coke ; 
the concern having become the property of the ratepayers. A differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed regarding the matter. The Clerk to the 
Council promised to look the point up; but the Manager (Mr. J. H. 
Salmon) expressed the view that councillors were not debarred. Some 
members were not, however, satisfied that such was the case; and it 
was decided to obtain a ruling on the matter. It has since been sug- 
gested from one quarter that logically members of a local authority 
might just as reasonably be debarred from purchasing gas as residuals ; 
it being urged as being obvious that this disability would only apply 
to voting for, or participating in, profits of contracts with the authority 
in which they may be pecuniarily interested. 

Price of Gas at Burton.—In proposing, at last Wednesday's meet- 
ing of the Burton Town Council, that the price of gas within the 
borough be increased 3d. per 1000 c.ft. to manufacturing, power, and 
ordinary consumers, and 2d. per 1000 c.ft. to prepayment meter con- 
sumers, Alderman Lowe said it was proposed to do that which was 
unprecedented—viz., to date it back so that the increased price applied 
to the whole of this quarter, except to prepayment consumers. The 
necessity had arisen owing to the fact that the Coal Controller decided 
on Oct. 12 that the price of coal throughout the country should be 
raised 2s. 6d. a ton,-and that the charge should date back to Septem- 
ber. It was with the view of the Corporation passing this on a little 
further that the recommendation was made. The extra cost to the 
Corporation this year, owing to the increased price of coal, was about 
£4500. They were only expected to get a little more than one-half 
of this back through the increased price of gas; but they hoped to 
recover the remainder from the enhanced price of residuals. If the 
Committee, were to pay the 4;7o000 they had promised in aid of the 
rates, they were obliged to advance the price as suggested. Though 
the wages to the men were very materially increased during last year, 
there had been no corresponding rise in the price of gas; and the Com- 
mittee had hoped to get through this year, at any rate, without having 
recourse to that step. It was owing to the surprise which the Coal 
Controller sprang upon them in dating the increase back, that they 
reluctantly had to propose such a measure. It was carried. 





Supplies of Coke.—The Board of Trade intimate that there are 
at the present time ample supplies of coke at gas-works in the Metro- 
politan coal area. Consumers are therefore requested to take ad- 
vantage of the position to complete their stocks of coke under their 
requisitions, by placing immediate orders for their requirements. 

Ossett Gas-Works Deficiency.—The Ossett Town Council have 
increased the price of gas 6d. per 1ooo c.ft., making the charge 3s. 9d. 
It is the second advance this year; the other being 3d. in July. Alder- 
man Robinson (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said that. last 
year’s net deficiency was £:737; and under existing conditions they 
estimated a further loss of 4.995 this year. Increases in costs of all 
kinds would total £5059; while the July increase would bring in only 
£1375, and the new 6d. increase, applying only to the last quarter, 
would produce £1000. Allowing for £°300 extra from residuals, there 


would be a deficit of £2384, notwithstanding the further increased 
charge. 





Representatives from the Troon Town Council, with the Gas 
Manager, visited the Cupar Gas-Works (Fife), and inspected the 
modern plant there. Special attention was paid to the Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retort installation, which, since its introduction, 
has given every satisfaction. 

A Leeds jury returned a verdict of *‘ Suicide while of unsound 
mind,”’’ in the case of George Kimberley Rowlands (17), who died of 
gas poisoning. He had been in trouble at work about some broken 
tools, and was found dead on the floor of his bedroom with the gas 
turned on. Medical opinion was that he had probably stood over the 
gas-bracket (which was not high) until he was overcome. 








NEWSPAPERS FOR NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


The Secretary of the War Office has issued the following order : 


The public are informed that newspapers and other printed 
publications will not be sent to Neutral Countries unless they are 
posted direct from the office of publishers or newsagents who have 
obtained permission from the War Office for this purpose. Persons 
desiring to send newspapers, &c., to Neutral Countries should, 
therefore, give their orders for execution to publishers or news- 
agents who have obtained such permission. 


The Publisher of the ‘ JouRNAL”’ has obtained the required per- 
mission of the War Office; and he will,.on receipt of instructions, 
forward copics direct from the office to any neutral country. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 








Ne notice can be tahen of anonymous communtcations. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the 


name and address of the wviter—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

In view of the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, the next issue of 
the ‘“‘ JOURNAL” will be published on Monday instead of 
Tuesday. Communications: and Advertisements for this 
issue should be received at the Office by the first post on 
Saturday. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
wader 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d.; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, an extra charge of 48. a year 
is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IROX. — J & J. BRADDOCK (Braneh of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, Otpmam, and 
45 &47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METHRS AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

‘*Brappoog, OtpHam,’’ and ‘‘ Meraiquve, Lams Lonpon.” 


()'sRILL's OXIDE 


ForGAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitt, Loxpon, B.O, 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL OO., LD., 
Patuunstox House, 


Oxp Broap Strazet, Lonpon, B.C, 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GA8-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co., 


» Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 


88, St. Many at Hitt, Loxpon, B.C. 8. 
hone: Avenue 6680, 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers. 


Ltd., 


“S7OLCANIC’’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resiews 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnDasw Steruenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lowpon, B.C. '' Voloanism, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpox, B.C. Works—SinverTown. 
Telegrams—'‘ Hyprocutori0, Fzx, Loxpon.” 
Telephone—1688 Avanuz (8 lines), 











inquiriesfrom all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 


See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre. 


MEWBURE, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London."”" ‘Phone: 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 

-- A Reet Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
oluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresyli 

Oarbolic Acid, Sulp ate of Ammonia, 0. — 








In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitx, Loxpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 








T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, | 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 27, p. 487 
SOUTH WALES TAR COMPANY, 
Marsrowmmer, near Caaprirr. 











AR WANTED.—Best Prices paid 


either at fixed Rate or Profit-Sharing 
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yoseet DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Tronworks, ELLAND, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


(W.T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpony, N, 22. 


Telegrams: “‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone : Palmer’s Green 608. 


APE 


WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 





AND MACKAY, LTD. 


(EstaBuisHED 1850.) 


EDINBURGH. 





TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT, 


epomas CLAYTON (Oldbury) Ltd., 


BRENTFORD, W. 
Telegrams: Canal Brentford. *Phone: Ealing 17. 





SEND your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER -GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Viororta Street, WesTMINSTER, 8.W. 1. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosmPe Taytor AND Co., CenTRAL PLUMBING WoRES, 
Bourton, 


Telegrams—"‘Satvurators Botron,’’ Telephone 0848. 








“FERROX.” ‘“FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.” 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDH LIMITED, Brentford, Mippiesex. 





(48: WoRKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and- results, the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





ORKS Manager of a Gas Company 

(Output 60 Million c.ft.) with Charge of Distri- 

bution, SEEKS CHANGE. Age 4l. Seventeen Years’ 

Experience. Good Business Abilities, Engineering 

Knowledge, and Excellent References. 

Address No. 6889, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furrt Street, E.C, 4, 





TiwWO Water-Gas Operators required 
in the South. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
required, to No. 6392, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, B.C. 4. 





F P P 
ANAGER’S Chief Assistant wanted, 
Experienced in Water-Gas Making. Must be 
% good Chemist. Good Salary to Capable Man. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and 
Salary required, to No. 6393, care of Mr. Kine, I1, 
Bolt Court, Fuser Street, B.C. 4, 





ANTED — Leading Stoker accus- 

med to Exhausters and Boilers. Wages, 

£3 7s. 64. per Week for Seven Eight-hour Shifts. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 638, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fueer Srreer, B.C. 4, 





ANTED, the first week in January, 
a Competent ASSISTANT to TAKE ENTIRE 
CHARGE of a GAS SHOW-ROOM. Must be Good 
Salesman and Book-Keeper. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, with References, to 
the Stoves Gas Company, 46a, High Street, SLoucn. 





ANTED—two Reliable Men above 

Military Age (or Ineligible for Military Ser- 

vice) as GAS STOKERS. Must be good Shovel Chargers 

and understand Regenerator Furnaces, Engine, and 
Exhauster. Z 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages required, 

to ay W. Muuar, Nixon’s Navigation Offices, Moun- 

TAIN AsH, 


AS-FITTER wanted, Experienced in 

Main and Service Laying, Fixing Meters, 
Cookers, &c. Permanent Job to the right man. 

Apply, with References, stating Age and Wages 
required, to the ManaGcer, Gas-Works, M1LLom. 


ATER-GAS Foreman wanted. Must 
be Practical and Reliable. 
pply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and 
Wages required, to No. 6891, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fueet Street, B.C, 4. 


SPALDING URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas- Works.) 
ANTED, at once, a Foreman, with 
Knowledge of Vertical Retorts. 


pply, immediately, stating Age, Experience, Wages 
required, and not more than Two copies of Testi- 


monials, to 
H. H, Harvey, 
Clerk to the Council. 











Spalding, 
Dec. 15, 1917. 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
COMPANY. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ANTED—a Thoroughly Efficient 
GENERAL FOREMAN (Ineligible), with full 
Practical Knowledge of the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of Gas in every Branch. Should be a good 
Mechanic and able to Control Workmen. Wages, £8 
per Week, with Cottage and Garden, Coals, and Light. 
Applications, with Three Copies of recent Testi- 
monials, to be addressed to A. E. Brooxs, Engineer 
oon, Gas and Electricity Works, Ascot, 
rks. 


LIMERICK BOROUGH COUNCIL. 


(Gas ComMITTEE.) 


HE above Committee will, at their 
Meeting to be held on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1918, 
consider Applications for the Position of GAS 
ENGINEER and MANAGER of WORKS, at a Salary 
of £300 per Annum. 

Candidates must be possessed of Practical and Tech- 
nical Knowledge of all the Details connected with Gas 
Manufacture, Residuals, &c., Drawing up of Plans 
and Specifications for New Plant when needed, and 
generally to advise the Committee on the most up-to- 
date and economic principles of Gas Production. 

‘Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Qualifica- 
tions, to be accompanied with copies of Testimonials 
and Birth Certificate, to be addressed to the Chairman, 
Gas Committee, 34,35 William Street, Limerick, on or 
before the 14th of January, 1918, 

By order, 
M. FitzcEeraqp, 
Secretary. 








Gas Office, 
Limerick,:Dec., 11, 1917. 





OR Quick Sale. — Two Splendid 
Cornish BOILERS, ft. dia. by 82 ft. long, § in. 
Plate. Treble Riveted, Longitudinal Seams. Corru- 
gated Flue. Insured for 120 lbs. Pressure. Very strongly 
constructed. _ Prompt Delivery, £400 each. Copy of 
Insurance Report on Application. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons & Oo., Lrp., Church Fenton, 
near LEEDs. 


AS PLANT for Sale.—We can 
always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections,&c. Alsoa few COMPLET 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 


Fieto BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CuurcH 
Fenton, near LEEps. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that theirSALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
APITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belo: ig tO 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at THE MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Iss New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 

essrs, A. & W. RicHarps, at 87, WALBROOE, E.O, 


CARBURINE 


FOR 


GAS ENRICHING 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 
For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT OO., Ltd., 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 5.0. 
Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4454 London Wall. 4 














Telegraphic Address; “ OCarburine, London.” 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


LIMITED, 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSB.- 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, a | and Bricks for Regenerative and 
urnace Work. 
Serrpments PrRoMPtTiy AND CAREFULLY EXXEcurTzp, 


Lonpon Orricz: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEAaDENHALL OnAMBEBS, 4, St. Mary Axz, E.O, 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 


GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


(Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) 





can supply 


Everything except the Gas. 


WELDED JOINTS ARE OUR SPECIALITY. 


Queen’s Bulidings, NUNEATON. 





R LAIDLAW & SON (EDIN.) 
" GAS METER MAKERS, 


ORDINARY & PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF OrR- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


JOHN HALL*S°- STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 


RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 

















COMPLETE SETS 


FROM 11/6 SUBJECT. | 


Apply for New Catalogue to :— 
‘*TELEPHOS ”’ 
16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. 


N 
> 





